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Olives or oil... 


Almost any inventory is A-1 Loan Source 


A recent Wall Street Journal article said: ‘Field 
warehousing ... today is helping to solve financ- 
ing problems for thousands of American business- 
men, hard-pressed for working capital as a result 
of the tremendous increase in inventories * * ‘’ 


Olives or oil, munitions or machines, any readily 
marketable inventory is sound collateral when 
backed by Lawrence System field warehouse re- 
ceipts. In addition, the raw materials or finished 
products can be used as collateral while remaining 
Has your bank recently checked over balance right on the borrower’s premises without any 
sheets to discover whether any of your customers interruption of normal marketing. Be sure your 
are in need of an inventory loan? An inventory bank has the latest facts on Lawrence System 
loan planned the Lawrence System way is flexible, _ field warehousing — available from coast to coast. 
sound and easily negotiated. Contact the Lawrence office nearest your bank. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St * Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm St « Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo * Boston Philadelphia Kansas City * St. Louis New Orleans Charlotte, N.C. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis + Dallas Houston * Denver Fresno Portland, Oregon Seattle Spokane + Honolulu 
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Invasion Currency is the polite name for the “money” 
reproduced here by special permission of the United 
States Secret Service. These three bills were circulated 
by the Nips in 1942 in one of the countries over- 
run by Japan’s armed forces. » Actually, this money 
is as phoney as Ambassador Nomura’s protestations of 
friendship to Secretary of State Cordell Hull on the 
morning of December 7th, 1941. » It is counterfeit— 
in the worst sense of the word. That “promise to pay” 
is backed by a loaded gun. Such money is worthless— 
of course. And its purpose is vicious—for it was cir- 
culated in an effort to disrupt the economic structure 


of the country and demoralize its people by shaking 
their faith in their currency. » Forged or altered 
checks are also troublemakers and saboteurs. They 
hamper the progress of our war effort and tend to 
destroy confidence in a medium of exchange which is 
the very life-blood of trade and commerce. » Thou- 
sands of America’s leading Banks and Business 
Houses are well armed against this hazard. They pro- 
tect themselves and those they deal with by having 
their checks lithographed or printed on La Monte 
Safety Paper—the paper that says “NO!” to the forger 
and counterfeiter. 


For samples of La Monte Safety Papers, see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 


- 
The wavy lines cre a 
Le Monte trade-mark 


Note that the endorsement of the 
check is protected as well as the face. 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


War saving, Mr. FLETCHER believes, 
challenges American banks to provide 
sound post-war investments. And what 
better outlet for matured War Bond 
funds can one have than payments on 
a home? 

The story of the Club is on page 21. 


Bankers Aweigh! 


Tus is the story of a South Sea 
Island, the United States Navy and a 
Coincidence. 

Several weeks ago BANKING noticed a 
little piece in the paper about a bank 
and a banker tucked away on Tutuila 
Island, American Samoa. The bank was 
The Bank of American Samoa, the 
banker LEO G. Titvs, on leave as assist- 
ant cashier of the American Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco, to serve at this 
outpost of banking in the South Seas. 

Well, the news item whetted our ap- 
petite for facts, so we wrote to JAMES K. 
LocHEAD, president of the American 
Trust Company. Mr. Locueap told us 
that Mr. Titus was manager of the 
Bank of American Samoa, which is 
operated by the Government of Ameri- 
can Samoa, which in turn is under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy. 

“For a number of years,” he con- 
tinued, “it has been our privilege to 
supply the civilian officer for the bank. 
This is the assignment which Mr. Titus 


‘is filling at the present time. He is on 


leave of absence while fulfilling his con- 
tract in Samoa.” 

That was interesting, so we wrote two 
more letters—one to the Navy, one to 
Mr. Titus. 

Hardly had the letter to Mr. Titus 
been typed when the young lady who 
distributes the editorial mail laid on the 
desk a long envelope. The postmark 
was “Pago Pago, Samoa,” the return 
address “Bank of American Samoa,” 
Inside was this note: 


In your June issue I read with much in- 
terest the story of the Bank at Kodiak 
(“Banking Up Kiska Way,” by Harvey G. 
Brown—Ed.). By way of contrast I thought 
you might be interested in the bank here, so 
I submit the enclosed little sketch of the 
Bank of American Samoa. 


And sure enough, there it was—just 
the article we had asked him for. Our 
letter to him was promptly rewritten 
into a note of thanks. 

At the risk of being anti-climactic, 
we must add that the same mail brought 
the article from the Navy describing its 
financial operations! 

So everything worked out very well 
indeed, as you’ll find on pages 36-37. 


“Returned to Sender” 


Farry last Summer BANKING mailed 

a letter to Lieutenant James R. HoEt, 

formerly of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


“Chain of Command in the Navy” is the title of this cartoon in the Citizens Chronicle, 
published by the staff of the Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
The drawing, by Seaman 2/c Floyd Hill, formerly of the bank, shows the progress of 
a calling-down from (1) Commander to Lt. Sr. G.; (2) to Ensign; (3) to CPO; (4) to 


seaman, who can’t pass it on 
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R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 
Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 
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AM Wheat. Since early Bible times my name has 


been the symbol of human food. When I am eaten whole, 
I furnish the whole of mankind’s nutritional needs. When 
I have been abundant, no nation ever has felt the fury of 
famine. I flourish on more of the world’s surface than any 
other major food crop, and I feed more people from the | 
work of one man. 

Old as agriculture, I also am as young as radar. In new 
varieties like Thatcher I rout that ancient scourge, stem 
rust. With Tenmarq and Nebred I bring bigger yields, better 
quality, and at the same time meet half-way the marvel of 
combine harvesting. I have been so abundant . . ..and I 
can be still more abundant . . . that I give the people all 
the bread they can eat, help my Cousin Corn to make meat, 
milk and eggs, and still spare some of myself for fermenting 
into industrial alcohol needed for making the smokeless 
powder which fires machine guns and army rifles. 

Between the onset of the first world war and the beginning 
of this one, my production per man-hour has increased four- 
fold. In the time it took a farmer to grow and harvest wheat 
for one loaf of bread with the equipment that prevailed a 
quarter-century ago, his tractor-powered implements and 
combine now enable him to produce wheat for four loaves. 
That’s the big reason, Mr. Banker, why I who was the critical 
crop then am able now to help in factory and feedlot. 

* * * 


In time of national emergency and food shortage, bankers ren- 
der a real service to their country and their customers by foster- 
ing and financing advanced practices in food production. Where 
better seed and more fertilizer add to yields per acre, modern 
power and machines multiply the human food and livestock feed 
produced per man-hour, now the crucial factor in the food pro- 
gram. Case dealers will cooperate with you in finding proper 
places for food production loans. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


SERVING FARMERS Stace 7542 PEACE AND WAR 
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AT NE 2 
"T hired him to answer my kid’s questions 
so I can watch the game in peace” 


ings Bank, Chicago, who was then sta- 
tioned at a Tampa airfield. 

Four months later the letter came 
back. Its much-marked envelope was 
dramatic evidence of how war’s for- 
tunes had treated Lieutenant Hoe. 

First the letter had been forwarded to 
him overseas—“ change of address due 
to Official Orders,” reads the red rubber 
stamp. 

When it finally caught up with his 
outfit, a bomber squadron, Lieutenant 
Hokt was listed as “missing in action” 
and that notation was duly written, in 
ink, on the envelope by the squadron’s 
adjutant under date of July 6. The 
familiar blue hand with pointing finger 
“Returned to Sender” was affixed be- 
side our address, and the letter was 
ready for another journey. 

But before reaching us, late in Sep- 
tember, it received another stamping. 
This one, on the reverse side, was 
applied by the War Department, 
Adjutant General’s Office, and it read, 
“Status changed to: Prisoner of War, 21 
Sept. 43.” 

Lieutenant HoE1 is a member of Chi- 
cago Chapter, American Institute of 

ing. 


Wanted: Good American Bank 
Clerks 


“Trere have been many nights and 
afternoons in the past few months which 
have yielded interesting conversation,” 
writes Seaman First Class CHRISTOPHER 
Sus, formerly of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, from the Navy island out- 
post where he is now stationed. 

“This has been brought about,” he 
explains, “by the manager as well as the 
accountant of the local branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, both of whom 
have been most hospitable. 

“It has been interesting to see how 


THE CHECKS YOU BUY 


...mever make you any money. They 
increase your cost of doing business. 
BUT the checks you SELL imprinted 
with a customer’s name cost you 
NOTHING. 


What, for example, do you pay in 
the course of a year for large size 
over-the-counter checks —and for 
which you receive nothing in return? 
Certainly everyone who uses a busi- 
ness size check should have his name 
printed on it. 


Those Newport and Compact 
style check books—so popular 

in the East—they too are 
costly, when theyare given 

away. But when they're 
imprinted you can re- 

cover your full cost. 


E LUXE 


and give away 


Imprinted checks — whether Person- 
alized pocket check style or business 
style three-on-a-page, are easier for 
you to handle, the customers prefer 
them and you save all the cost. 


Anything as personal as a checking 
account—and checks are the personal 
currency of the individual — should 
be truly personalized. All customers 
don’t know that imprinted checks are 
available or how inexpensive they are. 


Why not tell them? Show them your 
De Luxe Catalog. And if you 
would like a supply of state- 
ment enclosures to make 
your message stronger, 
write us and we'll be 
happy to send whatever 

you can use. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Chicago + Boston «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh + Cleveland 


Cincinnati «+ St. Lovis 


San Francisco 


Direct Wires to oll Offices 
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In Business | 


Across the free peaceful border, 
Canadians looking southward and 
Americans looking northward for 
business meet on good-neighborly 
terms at the Bank of Montreal. 

For 125 years the Bank of 
Montreal has been furthering trade 
between the States and the Provinces, 
has seen the volume of inter-nation 
business gradually increase to great 
importance for both countries. 

Now the flow of trade is of ex- 
traordinary volume, due to the im- 
petus of common defense against 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


a common foe; with this growth 
the Bank of Montreal keeps pace, 
doing its share to facilitate transac- 
tions across the border. 

We offer our modern, experi- 
enced correspondent service to 
American banks having business in 
Canada. We can be especially help- 
ful in matters of foreign exchange, 
now somewhat complicated because 
of the necessary rules and regula- 
tions of Canadian control. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


THE 


NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $45,000,000 


BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE | 


AND 40TH STREET | 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


planning in the 
years gone by has resulted 
in an enviable record of per- 
formance and strength for 
these two fire insurance com- 
panies. Careful planning at the 
present moment is preparing 
for the brighter postwar years 
just ahead. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance ( 


’ 
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Insurance OMI Pay 


OF 


someone else operates a bank under 
conditions which might be termed ad. 
verse. The main complaint of both men 
is that there are no employees to be had 
with initiative, brains, or anything even 
approaching normal intelligence. They 
both long for good American bank 
clerks.” 

May we say that Seaman First Class 
Smums added a word for BANKING, to 
wit: 

“Tt should bring news of interest not 
only to myself but to others here who 
are part of the great group of bank men 
now in service.” 


Santa Claus Goes Overseas 


Now that we’ve mailed the Christmas 
gifts to the boys overseas we’re wonder- 
ing, naturally, whether and when the 
packages will arrive. Here’s what the 
OWT has to say on the subject: 

“Due to the efficiency of the Army 
Post Office, only one out of a hundred 
Christmas parcels mailed on time last 
year failed to arrive. Christmas parcels 
may be delayed for a number of reasons. 
Packages may have to be repacked and 
rewrapped, at centers set up for this 
purpose; they may have to wait on con- 
voys, or be held up at various points 
because the addressee has changed sta- 
tions. 

“When Christmas parcels are mailed 
during the September 15 to October 15 
periods, the Army Post Office sorts them 
out according to the distances to be 
travelled. Last year parcels to India— 
about a 100-day journey—were given 
priority on convoys, while those to Lon- 
don left last. From the hold of a ship 
packages may then travel in mail trucks 
under enemy attack, by native runners 
hauling the mail on their backs through 
jungle, or in the Far North by dog 
team.” 

And Christmas packages don’t have 
to wait. The chances of a soldier's 
change of station, reminds the OWI, are 
too great to risk non-delivery. 

“Within a combat zone, mail moves 
with Class 1 supplies, ranking with food 
and medicine. If food and supplies are 
delivered to some isolated unit only 


Here’s a reminder of 25 years ago November 
11. The scene is Paris 
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“Here goes 20 per cent of somebody’s 
wages!” 


two or three times a week, the mail goes 
forward daily anyway. (Commanding 
officers have often reported that themen 
are at peak pitch after a mail call.) 
When troops are in combat the mail is 
delivered personally each night by the 
mail clerk in charge. In Sicily men were 
getting their mail on the beachheads 
right after they had landed.” 


Christmas Works Both Ways 


Meanwume, the Office of War Infor- 
mation tells us, the boys have been 
doing their Christmas shopping and 
shipping, too. 

“The Army Exchange Service makes 
it possible for soldiers overseas to order 
gifts for those at home. Most post ex- 
changes have on hand a catalogue of 
Christmas gift suggestions which in- 
clude flower corsages and bouquets, 
perfumes, toilet sets, manicure sets, 
dolls, toy dishes, stuffed toy animals, 
and candy.” 

The soldier had to order his gift by 
code number before October 1. All or- 
ders were then wired to the United 
States. 

So Christmas—as usual—works both 
ways! 


Local Business 


Is BANKING’S mail the other morning 
was a letter in firm longhand from an 
86-year-old bank director. He had a few 
pointed comments to make on why 
small banks should make better use of 
their correspondent services, particu- 
larly with reference to investments. 

He also included this very timely bit 
of wisdom about the banks getting back 
into the risk business, a question dis- 
cussed so ably by Dr. CapMAN in the 
October issue: 

“Our local business is largely with 
farmers and small business, in a radius 
of about 20 miles. This has been our real 
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AST 


banks have already reserved this 


FREE WAR BOND DISPLAY 


ALL 

THE PLANES - TANKS: 

BUNS: AMMGNITION 
AND FOOD THEVNEED 


H™: a colorful display that American Airlines has designed 
expressly for use in banks. An excellent traffic-stopper, it 
will step up your sale of War Bonds, encourage people to save 
and draw more of them into your bank. 

It contains American’s famous “Air Map,” shows transport 
planes as they look on war missions overseas and provides inter- 
esting information, not only about the wartime air transport accom- 
plishments made possible by War Bond purchases, but also about 
some of the postwar air-benefits that Bond buyers will enjoy. 

As a patriotic service, American Airlines will send you this 
display free of charge. The only requirement is that you pay a 
nominal express charge and after 7 days send the display to another 
prearranged bank nearby. 

Please act now to get this display. Write or send coupon below 
to American Airlines. 


American Airlines, Inc. 
100 East 42 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We would like to receive your free War Bond Display for 
banks. We agree to pay charges for shipment to our bank. 


Size of Display: Height 33” Width 58” Depth 16” 
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blood line. However, this section has 
about caught up, loans are being re- 
duced, and we have more funds, than 
we know what to do with. We are try- 
ing to get back some RFC loans of fairly 
good amounts that we lost some time 
ago at lower interest. All banks will have 
a hard time to show profits, unless they 
take greater risks.” 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Picture Story 


On page 29 of our September issue we 
used an unusual photograph. Three 
U.S. Marines were singing from hymn 
books at religious services on a trans- 
Pacific transport. 

LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD, chairman of 
the Seattle-First National Bank, Seat- 
tle, Washington, thought the young 
man at the left looked like his son 
but wasn’t sure. Mr. Arnold wondered 
whether we could send him a print. 

The Harris & Ewing agency, which 
had supplied us with the original, kindly 
provided a copy for Mr. ARNOLD. 

“Both Mrs. Arnold and I, as well as 
a number of our friends, ” he wrote back, 
“are quite sure that it is a photograph 
of our son Lawrence who left on a trans- 
port during July . . . We believe he is 
now seeing some very active duty .. .” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving income 
and estate tax- 
es, insurance. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


CONSULTANTS IN PROPEF ECONOM 


September Cover 


Ox STATIONERY of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces at Boca Raton Field, Florida, 
came this letter, with one of our Sep- 
tember covers enclosed: 

“This soldier picture appears on the 
front page of your September issue. I 
am at the extreme right. 

“Ts it possible to have a copy for- 
warded to my home address? . 

Yours truly, 
S/Sgt. Chas. J. Saldis” 


It was. 


ATTENTION 


BONDHOLDERS 

of 

D.& R. G. W.R. R. 
D.& R. G. R. R. 


Rio Grande Western Joun L. Cootry 


Rio Grande Junction 


Speaking (again) of that September cover, 
here’s Editor Kuhns, left, of BANKING re- 
ceiving the citation it won in the “Women in 
Necessary Civilian Employment” competi- 
tion. The other man is Monroe Wheeler of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Miss Dorothy Ducas, chief of the magazine 
bureau of OWI, is there, too 


1.C.C. has requested list of security 
holders in connection with pro- 
posed plan of reorganization. 
Bondholders of above should sub- 
mit names‘and addresses, with 
amounts and issues held to: 


Wilson McCarthy and Henry Swan 
Trustees 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN R. R. 


1531 Stout Street 
DENVER 1, COLORADO 


NORTH and SOUTH 


Transactions outside your own 
borders bring new problems, such 
as — Exchange Regulations — Credit 
and Character data on buyers or 
sellers—Shipping and Customs 
requirements. 


Your enquiries together with the related collec- 
tion items or Letters of Credit will be carefully 
attended te by our Managers. 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches en request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Bread St., EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve. $36,000,000 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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VICTORY 


Buy War Bonds. 

Comply cheerfully 
with Rationing. 
Save all scrap. 
Avoid waste. 
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Thats a lot of extra protection 


for so Little extra money |" 


Think for a moment of the loss that 
any of the misfortunes pictured above 
would bring to you. Wouldn’t you 
like to have your insurance protectyou 
against loss from these hazards, just 
as it does against loss caused by fire? 


Here’s how you can get all this 
extra protection. Simply have your 
fire insurance policy extended by an 
endorsement, for only a small addi- 
tional premium. 


Our agent or your own broker will 
broaden your Hartford insurance on 


your home and its contents, or on 
your place of business, so it will cover 
direct loss or damage from (1) wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado; (2) hail; 
(3) explosion, except steam boilers; 
(4) riot, riot attending a strike; (5) 
friendly aircraft or objects falling from 
them; (6) smoke; (7) vehicles. 

To find out how little you would 
have to pay for this added protection, 
use the coupon. Our agent will tele- 
phone you unless you ask him to call 
in person. 


CUT OUT...FILL IN...MAIL TODAY! 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Have your agent tell me by telephone ( ) 
or by personal call ( ) what it will cost 
to broaden the insurance on my property. 


Name of Property Owner 


oireet Address 


Fnone iINumber 


TFORD INSURANCE 


| Hartford Fire Insuratice aes Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
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THE OUTLOOK FROM WASHINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 
Advice from the FDIC 


Tae question of government com- 
petition with commercial banks is in 
the last analysis up to the banks them- 
selves, according to the FDIC. In its 
annual report for 1942, recently pub- 
lished, FDIC bluntly tells the banks: 


If bankers wish to preserve their system of 
banking they must have enough capital to 
enable them to finance, with reasonable 
safety, business enterprise so as to make 
unnecessary the creation of governmental 
financing agencies. Bankers must be in a 
position to bear successfully the reasonable 
risks of such financing without imposing an 
undue burden of risk upon the Government. 
To the extent that such risks are not borne 
by banks but are shifted to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and to other 
governmental agencies, increased super- 
vision, regulation, and control by the Gov- 
ernment become necessary, and continuation 
of a privately-owned banking system be- 
comes increasingly difficult. The prospect for 
survival of our present banking system, 
therefore, depends largely upon the intelli- 
gent and resourceful leadership of the bank- 
ers themselves in providing sufficient capital 
and managerial skill to enable the banks to 
bear the risks of credit extension in a manner 
which will justify the maintenance of our 
private banking system. 


The report points out that the recent 
rapid growth in bank deposits and in 
bank assets without a corresponding 
growth in capital has resulted in sub- 
stantial reductions in the ratio of bank 
capital to liabilities and to assets. “The 
lowering of the ratios, coupled with 
recognition of obvious differences of 
degree of risk in different types of assets 
has led to rationalization of the capital 
position of banks in terms of ‘risk’ 
assets. The doctrine has been widely 
advocated that ‘riskless’ assets should 
be disregarded in determining adequacy 
of capital, and that capital should be 
related only to ‘risk’ assets. 

“To the extent that assets are readily 
convertible into cash without risk of 
loss, of course, capital would appear to 
be less necessary. The determination of 
adequacy of capital in terms of existing 
‘risk’ assets, however, represents an un- 
fortunate and misplaced emphasis. Such 
views have led not only to neglect on the 
part of some bankers to take steps to 
improve capital positions, where such 
steps were desirable and feasible, but 
also to active steps on the part of others 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


The five U.S. Sen- 
ators whose re- 
ports to their col- 
leagues in the 
Senate have caused 
reverberations at 
home and abroad 
— left to right, Sen- 
ators Chandler 
(D-Ky.), Mead 
(D-N. Y.), Russell 
(D-Ga.), Lodge, 
(R-Mass.), and 
Brewster (R-Me.) 


actually to reduce capital. The question 
is not whether a bank has enough cap- 
ital for the type of assets which it now 
holds and the risks which it now appears 
to face, but whether it has enough cap- 
ital to enable it to assume the proper 
and reasonable risks of participating in 
the financing of business enterprise. To 
the extent that banks in the post-war 
future confine their investments to so- 
called ‘riskless’ assets, business and 
agriculture will have to obtain accom- 
modation elsewhere, either from com- 
peting credit institutions or from gov- 
ernmental agencies.” 


Comptroller-General on 
“termination” 


Mocx attention has been attracted by 
Comptroller-General Lindsay C. War- 
ren’s views on the need for an audit 
before payment of the claims of con- 
tractors following termination of their 
contracts. Mr. Warren’s viewpoint is 
indicated in the following short excerpts 
from his 13-page letter to the Senate 
small business committee. 


I fully recognize that the contracting agen- 
cies of the Government have authority to 
terminate contracts and to enter into agree- 
ments with contractors as to the basis for 
determining the amount to be paid the 
contractor in the event of such termination. 
However, I cannot believe that the interests 
of the United States will be adequately 
protected by permitting all contracting off- 
cers or their subordinates to effect final 
settlements under terminated contracts— 
particularly where the record or evidence on 
which such settlement is based is not to be 
submitted either to the disbursing officer or 
to the General Accounting Office. 

I wish to state emphatically, for the infor- 
mation of your Committee, that such a pro- 

~ cedure is wholly insufficient to protect the 
interests of the United States with respect to 
the improper and erroneous payments which 
will be made by contracting officers in 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


connection with the settlement of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations under terminated war 
contracts. ... 

It is imperative that specific provision be 
made in any legislation which may be en- 
acted to insure that the General Accounting 
Office may make a proper audit and review of 
the claims asserted in connection with the 
settlement of the Government’s obligations 
under terminated contracts. It is my further 
opinion that the only certain way in which 
such a proper audit and review may be ac- 
complished, is by providing that the claims 
records, adequately developed, shall be sent 
to the General Accounting Office for com- 
plete adjustment and settlement of final 
balances after the contracting departments 
and agencies have made payment of such ad- 
vances, partial payments or loans as may be 
authorized. 


The CED’s termination program 


Tae Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, businessmen’s organization head- 
quartered in the Department of Com- 
merce building, in a statement on 
post-war employment and the settle- 
ment of terminated war contracts, offers 
the following four-point program: 

Creation by the Congress of a govern- 
mental board with broad powers to establish 
uniform and simplified policies for the guid- 
ance of the several war agencies in the settle- 
ment of terminated contracts. 

Delegation of clear-cut authority to the 
contracting agencies to make final settle- 
ments with contractors within the framework 
of policies and procedures established by the 
Contract Settlement Board. 

Enactment of legislation which will estab- 
lish a clear and simple avenue to the courts 
for all contractors and provide adequate 
legal machinery for expeditious handling of 
such disputes. 

Granting to every contractor and sub 
contractor of the right to obtain mandatory 
loans from the government in amounts equal 
to a substantial proportion of proper settle 
ment claims. 


Mandatory loans, the CED’s research 
committee believes, will provide deft 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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LOOSE LEAF 
ALWAYS UP 
TO DATE 


CCH STATE TAX SERVICE 


F.. your state, for all states—an individual loose leaf 
Service for each State in the Union provides full, continu- 


ing information about its taxes, arranged by topics behind 


tab guides in one or more volumes as required. 


Thoroughly indexed for quick, confident reference regarding 
corporate organization and qualification fees; franchise and 
income taxes; property taxes; inspection fees; chain store 
taxes; sales and use taxes; alcoholic beverage taxes; gasoline 
taxes; motor vehicle registration fees; corporate reports; spe- 


cial features on corporation law, “blue sky” law, and the like. 


Write for Details 


COMMERCE; CLEARING: HOUSE, 
LOOSE LEAF SERVICE DIVISION OF THE CORPORATION “TRU st ae 


New York 1 


CHICAGO 1! 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG. 


WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
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OUTLOOK—Continued 


nite assurance of a speedy release of 
working funds, particularly for small 
business firms on the lower rungs of the 
subcontracting ladder. In this connec- 
tion, the committee endorses the prin- 
ciple of the extended V-Loans procedure 
recently announced by the armed serv- 
ices and the Federal Reserve Board. 
“This procedure may well be a con- 
venient method for securing advances 
by many firms with good credit stand- 
ing and complex contractual relation- 
ships. Nevertheless, we are convinced 
that the V-Loan procedure, and any- 
thing comparable to it, will not be 
adequate for most small businesses and 
should be backed by a system of direct 
mandatory loans from the Government. 

“Although we have no fixed convic- 
tions as to the formula which should 
govern the amounts of the proposed 
loans, it may be desirable to limit 
mandatory loans to the aggregate of 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred directly 
in connection with war contracts or sub- 
contracts, and for which no previous 
payments have been made. Additional 
permissive loans to cover non-cash items, 
such as depreciation and obsolescence, 
might be authorized in the discretion of 
the contracting agencies. . . .” 


3 QUICK FACTS 


3 


As largest bank in Wisconsin and the surrounding northwest 
ve] area — 26th in size among all 15,000 banks in the U. S. 


0 


Established in 1853, the history of the First Wisconsin is 
ie Ba record of dependable service through 90 crowded years 
weep of peace and war! 


= Nationally known as “Wisconsin’s bank for banks”, the 
First Wisconsin serves as Milwaukee depository for more 
© than 85 per cent of the hundreds of banks in this im- 


Today Milwaukee's factories and Financing bean dealers 
Wisconsin's farms are producing 
all-out for Victory! In that same 
spirit, all the facilities of this 90- 
year-old bank are pledged to the 
cause of Freedom — to help speed 
the final triumph over the brutal 
forces of tyranny. 


Turovcx timely intervention, the 
American Bankers Association obtained 
the cooperation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in preventing adop- 
tion of an undesirable plan for financing 
dry bean dealers during the current 
season and in working out a plan 
whereby regular commercial banks can 
help finance the unusually heavy crop, 
part of which must be reserved for gov- 
ernment use. 

Loans to dealers on beans processed 
for domestic use pose no particular 


BANKS and BANKERS DIVISION 
George T. Campbell - - Vice-President 
Richard J. Lawless - Assistant Vice-President 
Donald A. Harper - Assistant Vice-President 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


gratulates his new Under-Secretary Edward 
of 1853 
-\ 


R. Stettinius, former Lend-Lease Adminis- 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANC 


trator and business man 


©» {The First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee is the 
portant industrial-agricultural state. 
= 
PS. 
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To Minimize Mechanical 
Interruptions... 


A phone call brings a Burroughs service man when you need 
him, but it’s far wiser to arrange with Burroughs for periodic 
inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your Burroughs 
machines, so that emergencies, and the delays they entail, may 
be prevented. The standard Burroughs Service Agreement 
affords this efficient protection by providing: 


e Systematic inspection, lubrication and adjustment of 
your Burroughs machines at regular intervals. 


e Emergency service as needed. 
e Genuine Burroughs parts installed as needed. 


e Service — on your premises — by expert service men, 
trained, supervised, paid by Burroughs. 


e All work guaranteed by Burroughs. 
Inquire at your local Burroughs office how you can obtain 
Burroughs service at a low, predetermined cost, or write— 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs | 


Carbon Paper, Roll Poper, and Other fen Machine Soples 
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MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


Manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army 
Air Forces, and the manu- 
facture of Burroughs 
figuring and accounting 
equipment for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government 
and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the 
vitally important tasks 
assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA has long been identified with 
the development of friendly business relations between Canada, 
The United States, The West Indies, Central and South America. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago branches of The Royal Bank 
were opened in South America. In Cuba this Canadian institution 
had an office as early as 1899. Today the Bank operates its own 
branches in many of the important commercial centres of South 
America, in Central America and throughout the West Indies. The 
services of this wide-spread banking system are at the disposal of 
banks and firms with business interests in the Americas. 


Inquiries are invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA. 


Head Office— Montreal New York Agency —68 William Street 
Assets exceed $1,350,000,000 


OUTLOOK— Continued 


problem for the banks; however, by 
government order 60 per cent of all 
beans purchased and processed by deal- 
ers must be offered to the Food Distri- 
bution Administration for use by the 
armed forces and for lend-lease ship- 
ments. 

After acceptance of the beans by the 
FSCC (purchasing agent for lend-lease) 
there is a considerable time lag before 
payment is made to dealers. In some in- 
stances the loans on these government 
orders have amounted to several million 
dollars. After delivery of the beans to 
the Government, dealers have no secu- 
rity to back the loans pending payment 
by the Government. 

As a result of meetings of representa- 
tives of the A.B.A., CCC, FDA, FSCC, 
and the general counsel of the Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, the CCC 
and the Comptroller’s office have agreed 
that loans made by banks to bean deal- 
ers for amounts due them from the 
Government on account of these FDA 
purchases shall be guaranteed by the 
Government. To this end, the Comp- 
troller’s office has prepared a form of 
contract to be used by the banks in con- 
nection with these bean loans. 

Officials of the A.B.A. said that al- 
though they are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of guaranteed loans, they felt 
justified in asking for CCC guarantees 
on the dry bean financing covering 
shipments to the FSCC, since title to 
the beans passes to the Government at 
time of acceptance, but payment is not 
made for a period of from three weeks 
to a month. 


Bank cooperation with SW PC 


“Locat banks are particularly well 
suited to assume a fair share of the 
responsibility for seeing that local in- 
dustry is properly and adequately fi- 
nanced,” the SWPC states in a bi- 
monthly report. “Almost all plants 
have a local banker, and the welfare of 
the bank is tied up with the prosperity 
of the community. Among the bank’s 
customers are large manufacturers with 
prime contracts, as well as small manu- 
facturers needing assistance, and the 
banks are in a strategic position to 
bring these clients together and to 
suggest that the large manufacturers 
could by subcontracting assist the small 
ones to the advantage of both. The local 
banks should also largely assume the 
responsibility for financing small manu- 
facturers. A cooperative program has 
been developed with the banks of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .. . - $ 833,532,898.41 
U. S. Government Obligations, direct onl fully 

guaranteed ..... « « 2,756,434,626.64 
State and Municipal Securities. . . ... . 91,010,894.89 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . .... 6,660,000.00 
Other Securities . .. . 87,663,336.90 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 894,755,090.71 
Banking Houses . . . «© « « 35,992,986.34 
Mortgages . . . 7,009,580.15 


$4,740,068,560.27 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . . $100,270,000.00 
Surplus . . « « « 121,730,000.00 
$ 265,306,020.40 


Reserve for Contingencies . . 12,916,020.79 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . ... . 5,141,118.45 
Acceptances $ 7,438,707.30 

Less Amountin Portfolio . —2,649,947.87 4,788,759.43 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . . «© © © © « « 65,882.09 
Other Liabilities . ‘ 8,852,144.92 


$4, 740, 068, 560.2" 27 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,190,633,842.50 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,032,061,238.23 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SAVE 


10% T0 40% 


WITH 
Burroughs 


ROLL PAPER 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
offer you savings of 10% to 40% on 
purchases of Burroughs supplies for 
practically every type and make of 
business machine. These supplies are 
delivered as you need them, assur- 
ing freshness. eliminating storage 
problems that usually arise in buy- 
ing on a quantity basis. For details, 
call your local Burroughs office or 
Burroughs Adding 


write direct to 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


OUTLOOK—Continued 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, third from 

left, discussing post-war international mone- 

tary stabilization with Senators Tom Con- 

nally, Robert F. Wagner and Alben W. 
Barkley 


country, through the good offices of the 
American Bankers Association and its 
affiliated state associations, whereby 
the services of some 15,000 banks and 
their branches will be enlisted.” 

The two principal types of financial 
assistance provided by the corporation 
are loans and equipment leases. The 
first field loan was authorized on March 
11, 1943, and since then the number and 
value of field loans have increased 
steadily, the SWPC reports. “Every 
effort is being made to provide small 
manufacturers with direct financial 
assistance, as well as to provide them 
with helpful information for obtaining 
financial assistance from private lending 
organizations or governmental agencies 
(other than SWPC) when such courses 
seem to fit the borrower’s needs more 
satisfactorily.” 


Taxpayer’s December estimate of 
income 


Taxpayers who filed a quarterly esti- 
mate of their year’s income in Sep- 
tember are entitled to file an amended 
estimate by December 15, but in no case 
may more than one amended estimate 
be filed following the September 15 
estimate. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue announces: 


Taxpayers who find that, in the filing of 
Declarations on September 15, they under- 
estimated their tax by more than 20 per cent 
are authorized by law to file amended decla- 
rations not later than December 15, and thus 
avoid any penalties for underestimates. 
Since only one such filing may be made in the 
remainder of 1943, however, such amend- 
ments should not be filed until the taxpayer 
is reasonably certain that his new estimates 
are substantially correct, bearing in mind, of 
course, that December 15 is the deadline for 
such filings. 

The form for filing amended declarations 
will be identical with the September 15 
blank, and will be distinguished only by 
writing the word “amended” on the heading. 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Public 


BANK AND TRUST 
| COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
“ESTABLISHED 1908 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Assoctation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 


were only 
staying 
at 
THE ROOSEVELT’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuachue, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 
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Goods allocation a growing 
problem 


A GROWING problem is the allocation 
of scarce goods by manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and more is sure to be 
heard of this subject on Capitol Hill. 
In a recent Commerce Department 
bulletin the authors, E. R. Hawkins and 
Walter F. Crowder, conclude that most 
manufacturers and wholesalers are at- 
tempting to be fair in allocating scarce 
goods to their customers. They find, 
however, that the problems of new 
customers, boom areas and firms cut off 
by war requirements from their regular 
suppliers were seldom given adequate 
consideration. 

Most manufacturers and wholesalers 
interviewed by the Department felt 
the need of some plan for allocating 
scarce goods to customers. Of 69 manu- 
facturers covered only four indicated 
they had no allocation problem. Of the 
205 wholesalers covered, only 28 had no 
allocation problem at the time of the 
survey. 


International RFC 


Tuanxs to its disclosure in London 
newspapers, the U.S. Treasury made 
public its proposal for the creation of a 
United Nations Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The bank, with 
a recommended capital of about $10 
billions provided by the United States 
and other countries according to an as 
yet unannounced formula, would “en- 
courage private financial agencies to 
provide long-term capital for the sound 
development of the productive re- 
sources of member countries, and when 
necessary cooperate with and supple- 
ment private capital for such purposes.” 
Capital would be subscribed up to 20 
per cent in gold and the rest in local 
currencies. The bank would guarantee 
loans made with private capital to any 
member government, and through the 
government to any of its political sub- 
divisions and to business and industrial 
enterprises in the member country. The 
bank would be authorized to participate 
in loans made with private capital or 
make loans out of its own resources 
only when the borrower is unable to 
secure the funds from private invest- 
ment sources on reasonable terms. 


Travel to be cut 


A POSSIBLE 33 per cent reduction of 
necessary travel by business men to and 
from war-jammed Washington, a slash- 
ing of their routines of paper work (25 
to 40 per cent in some operations) and a 
WPB organization geared to greater 
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MILLIONS OF WAR-TIME TRAVELERS 


MEAN NEW PROSPECTS FOR 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Millions of Americans are traveling these days, including: — 


* Men and women of the Armed Forces on furlough or 
week-end passes 

* Inductees on their way to camp 

* Executives, Government Officials, Skilled Technicians 

* Relatives of Service Men on visits to camps and shore 
bases 

* Salesmen, Workers on new jobs away from home 


All have precious money that must be protected. Present day 
travel conditions in over-crowded trains, buses, terminals, 
hotels, restaurants increase the hazard of lost or stolen funds. 


Undoubtedly, thousands of ready-made prospects will wel- 
come the suggestion from your bank that they transfer their 
stealable, lasable cash into the safe, spendable form of American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 


Besides making a worth-while profit on every sale of 
American Express Travelers Cheques, you enable your clients 
to travel with a confident feeling of security that they will 
gratefully associate with your institution. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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pom PRENTICE COOPER 


COVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 


Successful manufacturers do not locate plants by chance. Locations 
are decided only after exhaustive research. Below is a partial list of 
nationally known manufacturers who have followed their investigation 
of Tennessee’s industrial advantages with the investment of millions 
of dollars: 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Armour and Company 
American Bemberg Rayon Corp. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Blue Ridge Glass Co. 

(Corning Glass Works) 
Continental Can Co. 
Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. 
Crane Company 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Motors Corp. (Fisher Body Div.) 
General Shoe Corp. 
Glidden Co., The 
Goodrich, The B. F., Co. 


International Harvester Co. 

International Shoe Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Kingsport Press, Inc. 

Krait Cheese Corp. 

Knox Porcelain Corp. 

Layne & Bowler, Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

National Carbon Co. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 

Proctor & Gamble Co. 

Stokely Brothers & Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

Tennessee Copper Co. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


One or more of these industrial advantages influenced their choice of 
Tennessee: 


yx An unsurpassed variety of industrial minerals and basic materials; 

yx Low-cost TVA hydro-electric power (18 billion kwh annual capacity); 

yx Huge coal-producing area for possible economical steam-power generation; 
yx Inexhaustible supply of industrially suitable water; 


yr Excellent railway, highway and air transportation facilities, plus econom- 
ical river transportation to Midwest, Gulf, and South American ports; 


yr Ample State vocational-trained labor for every industrial requirement; 


yx Central location: more than 51% of the Nation’s population is within a 
500-mile radius; 


yx Opportunity for low-cost assemblage of raw materials from any point in 
South—a region with the greatest aggregate mineral production. 


yx Choice plant sites free of labor competition, congestion and traffic problems. 


These and other advantages also may be to your profit too. For specific 
information and surveys on your requirements, write 


Gevernor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
617 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


Tennessee 


speed and responsiveness, are the goals 
of a program adopted by the recently 
established War Production Board Op- 
erations Council. 

The program calls for a sweeping 
decentralization of the whole operations 
function. It will move out of Washing- 
ton to the WPB regional offices much of 
the machinery of production control 
and with this machinery will go greater 
autonomy and consequently greater 
responsibility for both the 13 regional 
offices and the 92 district offices. 

It is stated that the move will create, 
in effect, 13 “little WPB’s,” able to 
function without active assistance from 
Washington except in basic policy mat- 
ters and in the instance of problems 
which are beyond their own resources. 
Each regional director will be known as 
a “regional chairman,” and within his 
own area his job will roughly parallel 
that of the WPB chairman. 


Senator Wiley defines banker 


On the Senate floor, Senator Wiley of 
Wisconsin took issue with Marriner S. 
Eccles’ plea for a “unified banking sys- 
tem” coupled with well regulated branch 
banking limited to trade areas. The 
Senator stressed his belief in the right 
of the states to charter and supervise 
local banks. The independent country 
banker, he said, has been “one of the 
great stalwart forces of our country. . . . 
In most instances, he has grown up in 
the community. He knows every man, 
woman and child of the community. He 
is in touch with the heart throbs of the 
town and the village. He is interested 
in the economic, social, and moral 
growth of the town because it is his 
town. He is more than a money lender. 
He is a community builder. He is in- 
terested in church, school, and com- 
munity life. He is interested in the old 
folks and the men and women in busi- 
ness, and he is interested in the young- 
sters who are going to school. This is his 
home town. Without all these ties and 
knowledge, without the sympathy and 
understanding which flow therefrom, he 
could not render the service he does.” 


Four ambulances being presented to the 
Navy and four to the Army by Security 
Traders Association of New York 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


September 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . $333,256,410.25 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 821,671,217.62 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages. 7,840,218.22 
State and Municipal « « 26,469,998.23 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank .. . 2,229,200.00 
Other Securities . . . .  29,676,473.25 
Loans, Bills Purchased end 

Acceptances. . . « 345,512,944.63 
Mortgages . . 413,880,969.56 
Banking Houses . . « « 
Other Real Estate Equities 2,119,555.11 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 3,242,763.67 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 5,044,140.37 


$1,603,251,171.06 
LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock . . . $ 8,307,640.00 
Common Stock . . . 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits . . . . . 47,285,614.50  88,591,694.50 
Reserves. . . 6,584,195.76 
Dividend on Stock 

(Payable Oct.1,1943) . . .. . 824,959.50 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 

(Payable Oct. 15,1943). . . . . 207,691.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . . 3,551,424.64 
ae as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . . . 274,102.55 

$1,603,251,171.06 
United States Government and other securities carried at $232,199,951.47 are pledged 


to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $201,224,463.85 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. The Preferred is convertible 
into and has a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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No. 8 WHEN THE RAIN ROARS ON YOUR ROOF — and you are snug 
itt ectanodendet and warm — remember this picture of an AT-11 Beech- 
—— craft ready to take off as soon as the bombardier and 
instructor climb aboard with the bombsight. Our Army and Navy airmen have to 
fight in all sorts of weather, and therefore have to take training instruction in 
the same assorted varieties of weather — by day and by night. « e e The safe 
return of these airmen from the stormy night skies depends largely on the skill 
and care exercised by the men and women who designed and built this Beechcraft, 
and the thousands of its companion Beechcrafts being used by our armed services 
in training bombardiers, pilots, and navigators. Because all Beechcrafters realize 
and accept this responsibility, these military Beechcrafts, like their commercial 
prototypes, have earned under the most rugged conditions an outstanding repu- 
tation for dependability and efficiency. 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING: THEIR WICHITA, KANSAS, 0..8.:4: 
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The Post-War Home Builders’ Club 
Will Please Come to Order 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


Cumberland, Maryland 

UMBERLAND is a city with an honored past and a 

C prosperous present. It is planning now for a prom- 

ising future. The purpose of this article is to report 

some of its plans, particularly one bank’s contribution to 

the cause: a home-owners’ savings club that aims at 

educating the membership not only in thrift but in good 
building. 

First, take a look at the town. Cumberland’s name 
appears on many pages of American history. Here in the 
Allegheny wilderness Fort Cumberland was built in 
1754. The next year Major General Edward Braddock, 
coming to the fort with his British regulars, received the 
salute of a young colonial colonel named George Wash- 
ington who was to serve under the King’s colors in the 
projected attack against Fort Duquesne. And here—so 
says a bronze tablet in the park—was a Washington’s 
headquarters that “antedates all similar headquarters 
in the United States,” built for Colonel Washington by 
Braddock prior to the start of the ill-fated expedition. 
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Later Cumberland was headquarters of the Ohio 
Company and gained fame as a takeoff point for the 
west-bound pioneers who followed the Cumberland Road 
through a gap in the tangle of mountains that barred the 
seaboard colonies from the Ohio Valley. 

When coal mining came, Cumberland developed in- 
dustrial stature. Railroads took away the coal, and car- 
ried people westward; and the town found itself the 
inland terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. In 
time, other industries arrived, attracted by the abun- 
dant fuel and the water power provided by the North 
Branch of the Potomac River. 


Tovay Cumberland, with a population of around 35,- 
000, is still an industrial city, hard at work winning the 
war but keeping an alert eye on the rebirth of peace. Her 
anticipation of that blessed event is strengthened by the 
apparently reasonable hope that the reconversion job 
facing her major industries—celanese, tires and rail- 
roading—should be relatively simple. 
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This air view of Cumberland was taken by Banker Fletcher 
from his own plane 


One of Cumberland’s big plants, the Kelly-Springfield 
tire works, has, in fact, already reconverted. Several 
months ago it ceased making ordnance and went back to 
turning out tires, this time from synthetic rubber. The 
switch-over was widely heralded in the press as the 
country’s first conversion of a big plant. 

After the war, Cumberland feels, the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America can easily resume manufacture of 
peacetime products at its big plant along the Potomac. 
And the city hopes, too, that the return of more normal 
transportation demands will leave a railroad employ- 
ment situation that can be corrected by absorption of 
men into other local jobs. 

Looking forward, the Cumberland Planning Commis- 
sion has been revived and is actively studying projects 
that will make a better post-war town. A number of 
local improvements have been suggested, including the 
covering of a creek and the construction of a new line to 
conduct water from the city’s reservoir, located a few 
miles north in the Pennsylvania hills. One post-war 
improvement is almost completed—a fine new airport, 
with a 6,000 foot runway, on a hilltop overlooking the 
city. 


Conserzann’s present caught up with one phase of its 
future the other evening, and that’s where the bank 
comes in. 

Into City Hall’s august Council Chamber walked 
nearly a hundred Cumberlanders to attend the first 
meeting of the Peoples Bank Home Ownership Savings 
Club. Some of them were already members and, at the 
bank’s invitation, had brought friends. Others had read 
about the club in the newspaper ads and wanted more 
information. 

There have been, and still are, numerous “clubs” for 
home ownership savers in these United States. But this 
organization offers unusual, interesting and apparently 
workable features, and BANKING thinks you'll be in- 
terested in the story. 


Ler’s begin in the Council room where Harold R. 
Fletcher, cashier of the bank and organizer of the club, 
talked at that first meeting. 

Mr. Fletcher, by way of introducing him, is a banker 
who believes firmly in merchandizing; he can cite you 
figures to show what it’s doing for his bank, notably 
through his Victory Mortgage Club which enables a 
customer to consolidate indebtedness around town, pay 
his obligations, and repay the bank over a 10-year pe- 
riod. There is the E-Z Tax Plan, too, which offers an 
obvious service. 
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The Home Ownership Savings Club idea arrived last 
Summer. Now, Banker Fletcher is likewise Aviator 
Fletcher, and even though his plane is grounded for the 
duration, he still likes to go places quickly. Hence he lost 
no time in developing the new plan. 

He explained to his audience that this is a working 
club, with officers and monthly meetings. It is an educa- 
tional organization, pointed at better homes for Cum- 


§ - berland, and with that goal in view nationally known 


manufacturers of building materials and home equip- 
ment will be asked to send representatives to speak at 
each meeting. Presumably these men will bring movies 
with them; a good picture, as everybody knows, is worth 
countless words. The speakers will discuss new products 
and trends in their lines—and many lines will be covered 
at the meetings: insulation, refrigeration, roofing, light- 
ing, heating, air conditioning, wall materials, kitchen 
sinks, foundations, clothes closets, rumpus rooms, floors. 

(“I asked one manufacturer,” says Mr. Fletcher, 
“whether his company would be interested in talking to 
25 or 30 prospective home builders. He replied, ‘We 
most certainly would.’ Well, it looks as though our club 
would give him an even larger audience, so I suppose he 
won’t change his mind.”’) 

Each club member gets a scrapbook. The manufac- 
turers are going to send the membership literature about 
their products and services, and the books are to keep 
it in. . . . Oh yes—the club is also mailing a popular 
home-building magazine and a house design to each 
member each month. 


Warr does the bank fit into the picture? Like this: 

At the outbreak of the war banks generally were ex- 
periencing a marked decrease in commercial loans. A 
large part of their investable cash went into government 
bonds, which, of course, don’t yield much income. So, 
all in all, banks’ earnings were cut down. 

After thinking things over, the Peoples Bank designed 
a plan that would, frankly, benefit the bank, but would 
also help Cumberland and the Tri-State area, which 
extends into West Virginia and southern Pennsylvania. 
The bank’s past experience with mortgage loans was so 
satisfactory that it decided there was a good future in 
financing home builders. 

There have been an unprecedented number of mar- 
riages since the war—and that means homes, eventually 
if not now. Furthermore, many rent payers are making 
big money and want little places of their own. 


The Club, at its first meeting, listens to City Engineer Rizer. 
Harry Footer, president of the Peoples, is in the front row at 
the left 
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War saving challenges American banks to encourage 
and provide sound post-war investments as a large num- 
ber of war savers in bonds are experiencing their first 
real taste of systematic thrift. Following the end of the 
war they will be tempted by many unsound investments 
and a discontinuance of systematic savings. It is a 
responsibility of the banking structure to render every 
possible means to increase the number of savers and con- 
tinue to hold their interest; this will play a large part in 
curbing inflationary movements. 

The Home Ownership Savings Club’s benefits will be 
felt in material and labor circles by the prompt return to 
peacetime production after the war, thus averting 
unemployment. 

Banks now have a golden opportunity to carry the 
ball, to lead the way, in programming post-war stabili- 
zation to eliminate the need of government subsidies, 
the threat that has been fought so bitterly by the banks 
during the past decade. 

Nearly everybody is buying War Bonds these days. 
Buying them is a patriotic privilege and a smart invest- 
ment. When your bonds are paid, however, what will 
you do with the money? Why not put it in a home where 
the investment will be preserved? 

And so the Peoples Bank has organized this Home 
Ownership Savings Club for folks who want to build 
post-war houses or to buy houses now available, al- 
though there are probably more prospective owners in 
the former category. The only requirement for member- 
ship is that you be a regular saver, preferably through 
the medium of War Bonds; however, a cash account is 
naturally okay, and if you own a good lot you have a 
good equity. 

When you’re ready to build (after the war) the bank 
will be very glad to have your mortgage and will extend 
you the maximum facilities of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s 25-year insured, amortized 4% per cent 
plan. But don’t feel you’re bound to us just because 
you’re in the club. Far from it! We’ll be very glad to 
arrange a mortgage for you with any other bank in the 
community if you so prefer, and you’re entirely welcome 
for any help the club has given you. (But the Peoples 
will think itself a darn poor salesman if that happens!) 

The bank’s job as sponsor of the club is to give the 
members all the information they need, from architec- 
ture to curtain fixtures, and to make available an orderly 
financial program. You men present at this meeting 
may remember (the ladies aren’t old enough, of course!) 
what happened after the last war. Everybody rushed to 
build, and there were many, many mistakes. Well, we 
don’t want to repeat that experience here in Cumber- 
land, and we don’t want any jerry-building. Be sure 
you’re right, then build. And the bank’s going to do its 
best to see that you are right... . 


Waren Mr. Fletcher finished outlining the plan at that 
first meeting he introduced Cumberland’s chief engi- 
neer, Ralph L. Rizer. Mr. Rizer talked for half an hour 
on some of the preliminaries of home-building, offering 
suggestions on selection of the site, survey of the lot, 
building permit procedure, etc. He cordially invited the 
members to bring to him any problems that bothered 
them; if he could help he’d be glad to. 
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Standing 
beside a 
map of 
Cumber- 
land, Mr. 
Fletcher 
tells the 
members 
about the 
Club’s 
plans and 
purposes 


Then Mayor Thomas F. Conlon spoke briefly and 
Harold W. Smith, secretary of the Planning Commis- 
sion, talked about plans for the city’s future and the 
place that good home-building had in them. 

The meeting lasted 70 minutes. Mr. Fletcher ad- 
journed it with a reminder that at the next session early 
in November there’d be an expert to talk on some phase 
of home construction or equipment, and probably a 
movie. 


Ar THE bank the next day Harold Fletcher talked more 
extensively about the club and its possibilities. 

“‘We made our first announcement—a newspaper ad 
—late in August,” he recalled. “Inquiries came in im- 
mediately; people wanted to join. We ran another ad, 
pointing out that the FHA plan would be available to 
aid in the financing. There were more inquiries and more 
members. At meeting time last night we had enrolled 35. 

“The number of our mortgage applications, including 
refinancing, has trebled since we started. And each one 
becomes a valuable feeder for other services of the bank. 

“The membership registry is very simple. The enrol- 
ment blank contains space for such information as 
whether the member owns his home and lot; whether the 
property is encumbered; the member’s preference as to 
location of the house that will be his when building 
starts again. There is also room for recording the serial 
number of each War Bond left with us. 

“Tn conducting the club we shall carefully avoid par- 
tiality. No local contractor, builder, dealer or labor 
group will get any advantage. The bank’s part is to 
maintain interest and to provide sound, practical and 
adequate education in home building. We'll leave the 
discussion of material and equipment to the fellows who 
have those things to sell. 

“How long a life will the club have? Well, for the 
duration, we hope, and longer if it’s doing a good job. 
Remember that it’s essentially, from the banking 
standpoint, a systematic savings plan—one that fosters 
the thrift habit the customer is already developing 
through his regular purchases of War Bonds. A person 
who’s learning to save by the bond method will find the 
FHA amortization plan easy, won’t he? And what better 
outlet can he have for his matured War Bond funds 
than the payments on his own home?” 
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The author is chairman of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission, American Bankers Association, and a direc- 
tor of the Bankers Trust Company, New York City. 


OSE processes which have to do with war procedure 
have in great part been defined and are in course of 
being carried out. While wasteful expenditure 

seems to be the order of the day, yet this was a natural 
follow through of the wasteful expenditures undertaken 
by government during the 10 years previous to our 
entry into the war. 

When governments are dealing in millions, those in 
government as well as the people, become careless about 
the thousands. Just so, when government is dealing in 
billions, the nation gives slight consideration to the 
millions. This being true, as human nature is consti- 
tuted, it was almost certain that the war following 10 
years of wasteful government expenditure in the billions 
should find the country constantly wasting millions and 
hundreds of millions in its war effort. 

Due to the necessity for experimentation in time of 
war and because of the feeling of the necessity for haste 
of the character that makes waste, over-expenditures 
for war purposes are almost inevitable. Nevertheless it 
is the duty of Congress to positively see to it that waste 
in carrying on the war which can be avoided without 
jeopardizing the war effort is not allowed. In fact, it is 
only by such control that the war effort can be furthered 
most effectively. 


“Tt is not that we would curtail effective effort in any 
quarter on the home front or the military front because of 
cost but that we should, in the interest of the lives of those 
who are directly engaged-in the war, make certain that we 
measure every expense from the stand point of effectiveness.” 

—Zero hour scene on the threshold of Sicily, below 
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Rich Uncle Sam 


FRED I. KENT 


It is harmful to the nation and to the war effort to 
spend money unnecessarily because it develops frictions 
that result in slowing up processes and increasing dif- 
ficulties that not only hold back production over what 
it might have been, regardless of what it may be, but 
that in the end must result in the loss of many more 
lives than need be. 

The proper thought that lives cannot be measured in 
money blinds the public to the fact that lives can be 
saved by the proper use of money. Congress should take 
note of this fact immediately and should act with great 
positiveness to control the huge waste that is now going 
on in connection with the war effort—waste which 
reaches throughout the whole gamut of operative under- 
takings from the development of bureaucracies, through 
propaganda, false control, unwise and unnecessary 
conditions surrounding labor and into military proce- 
dure. 

It is not that we would curtail effective effort in any 
quarter on the home front or the military front because 
of cost but that we should, in the interest of the lives of 
those who are directly engaged in the war, make certain 
that we measure every expense from the standpoint of 
effectiveness. 


Success in expense control that will help win the war 
will also work to protect the people in the post-war 
period. 

Congressional correction of wasteful processes requires 
a series of acts which, when taken, will immediately 
begin to accelerate the effectiveness of the war effort 
and will create conditions that will enable the employ- 
ment of men and women in the post-war period. 

Some of the most obvious things that Congress should 
undertake in the interest of the war effort for protection 
in the post-war period are the following: 


Stultifying bureaucracy . . . 
The great stultifying bureaucracy which exists in the 


. United States should be broken down. Some bureaus or 


departments of bureaus should be entirely eliminated. 
Others should be brought within the bounds required to 
confine governmental red tape to a minumum and to 
make possible rapid procedure in essential activities. 
Such an accomplishment would make for great savings: 

(a) In the wages of those who were eliminated from 
government and who now could find opportunities for 
employment in ways that would be to their greater 
interest personally as well as to the advantage of the 
country in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
industry and agriculture. 

(b) In the saving of great quantities of materials that 
are now utilized in the carrying on of useless processes. 
(c) In the elimination of vast numbers of question- 
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naires, an important proportion of which are valueless 
and serve to litter up the files of government with 
useless material. 

(d) In saving the time of valuable men in industry 
who are now called upon to apply themselves to the 
building of responses to bureaucratic quizzing and who 
in the interest of the country could better be giving their 
time to furthering production. 

(e) In expense incurred by industrial and other 
organizations and of individuals in the answering of 
questionnaires and the preparation of reports which can 
serve no constructive purpose at all commensurate with 
their cost. 

(f) And finally, in the accomplishment of the enor- 
mous savings that would result in the relief of the 
strained manpower situation that is now hampering 
government and industry throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 


300,000,000 pieces of propaganda . . . 


The 153 agencies of government which, altogether, 
issue some 300,000,000 pieces of propaganda, and 
promotional, educational and other matter annually 
should be cut down to the minimum required to furnish 
such factual statements as may be necessary to meet 
the needs of the business and industry of the country 
along statistical lines and to enable the people to obtain 
an understanding of essential, important and proper 
governmental activities. 


Continuation of such agencies is conducive to the 
expansion rather than the contraction of departments 
and their bureaus. They make for the perpetuation as 
well as expansion of government activities which are 
questionable as to their constitutionality. These agencies 
have a tendency to increase the competition of govern- 
ment with private industry and under conditions which 
private industry cannot meet because it cannot pay 
the expense from taxation received from the people but 
must depend upon markets for its goods that rest upon 
the willingness of consumers to pay prices asked. Con- 
sumers have the power of decision when they go into the 
market for goods and can buy or not at prices asked as 
they see fit, based upon their need and their financial 
position. 

When government carries on in competition with 
industry, however, and deficits are made up from 
taxation, the people pay for the service or production 
through taxation without being in position to exercise 
their will, whether it may be based upon desire or ability. 
They also pay through such taxation for things which 
they do not individually in every case receive, whereas 
under private industry they obtain what they pay for. 

The saving of the direct expense to government and to 
the people in the reduction of these agencies to the very 
few which are required would run into many millions of 
dollars and it would conserve a vast amount of paper 
which together with that eliminated through the cutting 
down of questionnaires, would undoubtedly relieve the 
paper shortage entirely and make it possible for private 
news distributing enterprises to obtain all that they 
require in the interest of the people. 
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U. 5S, RUBBER CO. FROM FREDERIC LEWIS 
“One vital post-war problem that must be solved by 
business and industry is the question of employment. How- 
ever, nothing that the business world may do can possibly 
result in the employment necessary for the protection of the 
country unless government does its part. . . .”” —One-man 
parachute boats, above, for use on single seat fighter planes 


Regulatory powers redefined . . . 


The general government agencies which have been 
created to regulate certain large forms of enterprise 
which have developed in the United States should be 
redefined by Congress. The knowledge and experience 
which has been gained through the activities of these 
bodies since their creation should make it possible for 
redefinitions to make them more serviceable from the 
standpoint of the interest of the people, less expensive 
to carry on, and should result in saving unknown millions 
of dollars to the businesses and industries of the country 
—all of which must be paid for by the people in one 
form or another. 

In the redefinitions of these commissions, Congress 
should restore the position of the courts and make it 
impossible for those in the commissions representing 
government to issue directives with the force of law, 
whether such directives might be based upon the word- 
ing of the statutes or upon the desires of those issuing 
them without extending to those who might be affected 
by such directives the right of appeal to the courts, which 
is a right that is given to them under the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Suc redefinition by Congress that would bring the 
commissions in line with constitutional government, and 
that would confine their authority to those things es- 
sential to the interest of the people, would result in the 
saving of tremendous sums of money and a vast number 
of hours now spent in useless activities. 


76,000 Treasury employees . . . 


Taxation in the United States is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive to the people because it has developed into a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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Sparklers for Speakers 


O LEND emphasis to an idea it is often necessary to 
[reves it. The classic example is the reiteration 

found in the Sermon on the Mount where the strong 
house built upon the rock is compared to the house built 
upon the sand. Another striking illustration is found in 
Ingersoll’s description of his thoughts as he stood at the 
tomb of Napoleon: “TI saw him [Napoleon] on the banks 
of the Seine . . . I saw him put down the mobs in the 
streets of Paris . . . I saw him at the head of the army 
. . » I saw him conquer the Alps . . . I saw him upon 
the frightful field of Waterloo”—and so that impressive 
picture continues—impressive because of its powerful 
reiteration. 

There is an old story of the prankster who told every- 
one he met that there was a pink elephant at the corner 
of Main and Elm Streets. Finally with constant repeti- 
tion the story spread all over town. He hurried home to 
tell his wife of his practical joke and met her rushing 
out of the front door. He called, “‘ Where are you going?” 
She cried back, “There is a big pink elephant loose at 
the corner of Main and Elm:streets and everybody is 
down town.” He said excitedly, following her, “You 
don’t mean it! Well, that I gotta see too.” One reason 
political slogans are so often effective is that they are 
repeated until men accept them. 

A banker speaking at a state convention on deficit 
financing used the speech tool of repetition as follows: 
“A fixed policy of continued deficit financing is sound 
if you wish to punish the saver and reward the spend- 
thrift. It is sound if you wish to destroy the creditor to 
save the debtor. It is sound if you believe in economic 
confusion and not in economic order.” 

When it is used at intervals in a speech, repetition is 
an important tool for emphasizing an idea. 

Next time we shall discuss the use of contrast or an- 
tithesis in conversation and speech. 


Tae ship had entered New York Harbor. On board was 
one colored soldier. As the ship passed the Statue of 
Liberty there was absolute silence, when suddenly the 
colored boy broke the silence by remarking: “‘ Put your 
light down, honey, I’se home.” 


The proponents say that money will go a little further 
with food subsidies, but we bet it will not go as far as next 
pay day. 


The fellow who wrote a book on how to spend money 
certainly must have to revise it often to keep up to date. 
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Pror.: “Mr. Smith, will you tell me why you look at 
your time-piece so often?”’ 

Smith (suavely): “Yes sir! I was afraid, sir, that you 
wouldn’t have time to finish your interesting lecture, 
sir.” 

It is never the initial outlay that floors you; it’s the 
running expenses that keep you out of breath. 


It’s easier to get a seat in Congress these days than on any 
train. 


Farner—“My daughter says she would like a job in 
your bank.” 

Official—“ What can she do?” 

Father—“ Nothing.” 

Official— That simplifies it. Then we won’t have to 
train her.” 


If you say the debt makes no difference because we owe it 
to each other, you have to be sure you pay it back to the 
same people from whom you took it. 


An anonymous gift is a donation by a person who hopes 
everyone will find out without his telling them. 


In the old days political campaigns were won on the 
slogan of a full dinner pail. Nowadays, a slogan of a full 
automobile tank might do the job. 


Any time a man thinks he is important he ought to figure 
out what the world would miss if he was gone. 


Exetover: “I ought to have a raise. Why, man, I’m 
doing the work of three men.” 

Startled Boss: “You are? I didn’t know it. Tell me 
who the other two are and I'll fire them.” 


When the Dionne quints grow up, one of them will get a 
real break in a bridge game. 


Our idea of a post-war Utopia would be a nation in 
which principles would win the battles with expediency in 
politics. 


When you consider the intelligence of animals, always 
remember you have never heard of a horse betting on a man. 


A VERY stout man saw a weighing machine with the 
notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood on the platform. 
A voice answered: “One at a time, please!” 
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Settling War Contracts Fairly 


THEODORE 


Mr. GRASKE is the author of “ The Law of Government 
Defense Contracts” and of articles on war contracts. 


viding for prompt payment upon, and equitable 

settlement of, canceled war contracts. While 
speed in obtaining the final payment after cancellation 
is of paramount concern, such final payment must also 
be wholly equitable. One pending measure deals rather 
fully with the first phase of this problem but does not 
guarantee adequate redress for contractors or their 
assignees against arbitrary or unjust settlements. 

Another merely grants a right of court appeal from 
decisions of the departments and agencies to Federal 
courts already bogged down with heavy dockets—not to 
mention the dockets that would result when thousands 
of claims after this war will be filed. 

The Committee for Economic Development has 
suggested that Congress create regional or branch courts 
of claim throughout the country or “other alternatives” 
to meet the inevitable case load after the war. Such 
other alternatives, no doubt, would be the use of arbi- 
tration in disputed settlement cases. 


(CC vising is considering proposed legislation pro- 


ly order to understand more clearly the effect of current 
proposals for the equitable settlement of war contract 
claims, a brief statement of the experience of World 
War I as to this matter must be given. The experience 
in disposing of claims after that war ought to show the 
more important or basic facts relating to the entire 
problem. 

After the armistice in 1918, the War Department 
created numerous contract settlement boards for the 
adjustment of claims of war contractors. The most 
important of such boards was the Board of Contract 
Adjustment. This board was created by the Secretary of 
War, not the Congress, and it started with the ap- 
pointment of several Army officers as a tribunal of 
appeal from decisions of lower bureau board or regional 
board decisions. 

Under the procedure of that day, a contractor feeling 
himself aggrieved by a decision of such inferior bodies 
could get a review of such decisions by the Board of 
Contract Adjustment and ultimately by the Secretary 
of War. The rules of the board provided that in case of 
appeal its “findings and decisions were conclusive,” 
with no right of court review. In some instances, the 
contractor had a right to appeal to the Secretary of War, 
and, after Congress passed the Dent Act of 1919 vali- 
dating informal contracts, to the Court of Claims of the 
United States. 

The Court of Claims ruled in one of the early cases 
under this act that the contractor or claimant could 
not appeal to it until he had taken a formal appeal to the 
Board of Contract Adjustment and the Secretary of 
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War. If the Secretary had not acted on the claim, even 
after a considerable time had elapsed, no right of court 
appeal could be had. 

The Board of Contract Adjustment rendered many 
decisions in claims arising out of war contracts and its 
authority over other matters in the War Department 
was gradually extended by the Secretary until it was the 
most powerful and influential of all claims tribunals. 
Rarely did the Secretary overrule the findings or de- 
cisions of this board. After the board was liquidated, its 
work was taken over by an Appeal Section of the War 
Department Claims Board. This latter board completed 
the remaining cases that were undisposed of by the Ad- 
justment Board and wound up its business in 1921, 
though there were numerous claims filed with the 
Department after this date. 


Ax about the same time, the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation also established 
various war contract claim or cancellation boards. 
Later the Shipping Board created an overall “Claims 
Ccmmission”’ consisting of outside experts to adjust the 
thousands of claims that arose out of the operations of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. The Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation had the 
greatest number of war claims of all war agencies par- 
ticipating in the World War I effort and its litigation 
the most extensive. Its claims work was more central- 
ized than the War Department’s but its procedure was 
somewhat similar. 

After much agitation for relief of contractors suffer- 
ing losses arising from Navy Department contracts, Con- 
gress in 1925 enacted the “Naval War Contractors’ 
Relief Act.” This statute permitted naval contractors to 
file their claims with the Secretary of the Navy and 
when the number and intricacy of such claims increased, 
the Secretary created a “ Naval War Claims Board” to 
handle them. There were still a few outstanding claims 
under this law as late as 1931. 


Concress appropriated approximately $60,000,000 
for the payment of claims on adjusted contracts for the 
War Department; over $55,000,000 for the Fleet Cor- 
poration and nearly $20,000,000 for the Navy Depart- 
ment. These funds were for claims adjusted only in such 
departments and agencies and not for payments of 
court judgments that might have exceeded the amounts 
granted to the contractors or claimants after their 
determination by such bodies. In addition, more than a 
$1,000,000,000 was paid by the War Department under 
the Dent Act. This was, of course, before 1921, for after 
that date Congress enacted the Budget and Accounting 
Act establishing the office of the Comptroller General 
and vesting final administrative authority over claims. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Invasion Currency 


©. MAVT FROM IRTERRATIONAL 


The LST (landing ship-tank) has carried our invasion troops ashore at Attu, the Solomons, Sicily and Italy 


HERBERT BRATTER 


URING the invasion of North Africa the temporary 
use by United States forces of a new type of 
American paper currency attracted considerable 

attention in financial circles. With the invasion of Sicily 
there made its appearance still another kind of paper 
money supplied by the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing in Washington. 

Not a great deal of detail has been published by the 
American Government concerning these monetary in- 
novations. The official reticence on the subject is at- 
tributed to the wartime need for secrecy. Thus far there 
have been only two official statements, both issued by 
the Treasury and War departments jointly. Those 
statements have been widely published. The facts be- 
low are intended to supplement those two statements 
and are based upon such oral information as the writer 
has been able to obtain in Washington. 


Tae American currency mentioned above can be easily 
described. It is what the Government calls “spear- 
head” currency. It consists of United States silver cer- 
tificates which differ from those in use at home only in 
the color-of the seal, which on spearhead currency is 
yellow. The distinctive color aims to make it impossible 
for enemy agents and enemy sympathizers in an invaded 
area to utilize other United States paper currency in 
that area, or to export the spearhead dollars and use 
them elsewhere. The spearhead notes are part of the 
United States currency stock and are included in Treas- 
ury statistics of silver certificates outstanding. Spear- 
head currency is used by our invading forces only until 
other satisfactory local currency can be provided. 

This brings us to the second kind of invasion money, 
occupation currency. This is represented by the occupa- 
tion lire, first used by our forces during the invasion of 
Sicily and later introduced in Italy proper. These notes, 
while declared by our military authorities to be worth 
$1 per 100 lire, are issued only in lira denominations. 
They are a truly fiat currency, as is appropriate for 


military money. They are intended to supplement, and 
if absolutely necessary, substitute for the Italian paper 
currency. They, like the spearhead U. S. dollar silver 
certificates, are unlimited legal tender in the invaded 
areas. But there the resemblance ends. 


Warreas spearhead silver certificates are obligations 
of the U. S. Treasury, and so shown on its regularly pub- 
lished statements, invasion lire are not part of the 
United States’ monetary stock. The spearhead certifi- 
cates are issued in the first instance by the Treasury to 
the American armed forces, and only to them. The oc- 
cupation currency is printed by the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing for the Allied Military Government. 
The occupation notes are not “issued” until put into 
circulation in the invaded area by the allied military 
authorities, including but not limited to the American 
armed forces. 

During the invasion of French North Africa the yel- 
low-seal and the BMA £ notes were used by the Allied 
forces. Shortly thereafter and not unrelated to the rec- 
ognition accorded the French authorities, transference 
was made as quickly as possible to the use of French 
African francs. 

While all the Allied forces in Sicily use the same lire 
occupation currency printed in Washington—London 
reportedly lacked the necessary printing facilities—the 
British have their own spearhead currency, the British 
Military Authority pound note. Unlike our yellow-seal 
note, the BMA pound note is more like our occupation 
currency, in that it is not part of the home country’s 
currency system and is not an obligation of the Bank of 
England, the United Kingdom’s note issuing authority. 

Like our troops everywhere, our soldiers in Sicily and 
Italy have always been able to remit home in dollars, 
through Army P.O. money orders, the equivalent of the 
occupation lire or other local lire they held, at the de- 
creed rate of 1 lira = 1 U. S. cent. Italians in the occu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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The Why of Service Charges 


JOHN KINNEMAN, JR. 


Mr. KINNEMAN is vice-president of the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Illustrations are by Cy HUNGERFORD, well-known 
cartoonist for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


OME customers frequently recall “the old days” of 
~ free bank services, and no doubt would like to see 
them back again. And I have no hesitancy in saying 
that many bankers likewise wish that conditions were 
such as to preclude the necessity for service charges. 
But things being what they are, I believe service 
charges are here to stay, although they may be revised 
from time to time. We have revised our charges four 
times during the last 12 years. Banks are not unlike 
any other businesses in that their costs have changed in 
the past and again have moved upward during the war. 
The service charge, in my opinion, is the testing- 
ground for a bank’s customer relations. It must have 
“sellability” in the sense that it develops no unusual 
customer resistance. This can be realized by (1) an 
equitable formula that (2) is applied to all customers. 


4HE BANK SAYS"SC" STANDS FOR SERVICE CHARGE / 
| SAY (T MEANS “SOME CRUST” AND (M GOING To 
SEE THE PRESIDENT ABOUT IT / 


One revision that is now being adopted by many 
banks is the service charge based on a customer’s mini- 
mum balance for the month, instead of the average 
balance. I do not intend to discuss here the merits of 
either system, because there are usually internal factors 
that must be given more than casual consideration in 
such a question. 

In the first place, we knew that in making the change 
to the minimum balance formula in May 1942, we ran 
the risk of reopening the entire subject of service 
charges, which the public had already accepted. We 
figured that a certain small percentage of our customers, 
remembering “the old days,” would protest—and per- 
haps even take their accounts elsewhere. 

Our customers’ acceptance of the new formula is per- 
haps best indicated by the fact that we lost less than a 
dozen small commercial accounts. And individual com- 
plaints were remarkably few, considering that the bank 
had about 42,000 regular checking accounts at the time. 

Announcement was made in a letter, in which was en- 
closed an explanatory booklet, mailed to all depositors 
who would be affected, with a statement that in the 
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future a charge would be made if the same activity 
supported by the same balance continued. We also 
invited the customer to come in to talk over the neces- 
sary increase in balance required to avoid the charge. 

The booklet cited the continued low returns from in- 
vestments and the constantly mounting cost of doing 
business. It pointed out that necessary bank operations 
represented a heavy expenditure, even though “invis- 
ible” to the customer—bookkeeping, transmitting and 
collecting checks, counter work, correspondence, and 
many specialized services requiring time, equipment and 
knowledge. 

We explained that a bank can earn money for these 
operations only by lending or investing the idle balance 
in the checking account and by direct charges for such 
service. Our policy was outlined to the customer as in- 
tending to make the earnings from their balances or 
service charges maintain the expenses of all services 
directly allied to their checking accounts. 

Other banking services are charged for directly, ir- 
respective of balances maintained. Savings accounts, 
loans, trust business or any other business performed for 
a customer are not considered as an offsetting factor 
in making these service charges. 

Officers and branch managers of the bank personally 
called upon the larger depositors, and showed them how 
they could avoid the charges entirely or keep them down 
to a minimum by building up their balances. In these 
talks, the bank’s representatives made it clear that the 
service charges, based on an account analysis, would be 
applicable to every depositor, large or small. The only 
exceptions made were in accounts of charitable organiza- 
tions, where each charity was permitted one free 
account. 

Employees of the bank, upon whom fell the major 
share of the job of selling the formula because they come 
in direct contact with many more customers than do the 
officers or directors, found few recalcitrants. The equita- 
ble nature of the minimum balance formula clicked 
with our customers. As one teller expressed it, ‘What 
we thought was going to be a tough job turned out to 
be a pushover.” 


You SAY You'RE LosiNG Money 
ON MY ACCOUNT 2 Howcan | 
You LOSE WHEN You've 
> GOT MY CASH 2 


This task was facilitated by regular meetings, at- 
tended by the bank officers and members of the staff, 
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at which customer reactions to the formula were related, 
points raised were discussed, and the entire subject 
considered from a public relations standpoint. 

Writing to one objector, an officer of the bank illus- 
trated how the bank earns money on some accounts and 
loses on others. He wrote: 

“Any depositor’s first requirement of us is that we be 
prepared with cash to meet any checks drawn against 
the depositor’s account. As an example, if a deposit 
of $1,000 is made to the account at the first of the 
month, and checks are drawn to the extent of $800, 
the low balance of $200 is all that we have a chance to 
invest. If the earnings from the investment of the $200 
are not adequate to pay for the costs of handling the 
account, then it is necessary to pass this cost back to 
the person served. We believe that is entirely fair, and 
it is considered so, not only in the banking business, 
but in any other type of business.” 


NOTHING TO TALK ABOUT Then? 
OUR CUSTOMERS ACCEPT 


SO THATS THaT! 


To another customer, asking for additional informa- 
tion concerning the formula, the bank wrote: 

“Tn the first World War, our average income from 
government bonds amounted to 4% per cent. At the 
present time, our return from government bonds aver- 
ages 1.3 per cent. 

“We figure that it costs on the average a graded basis 
starting at four cents per check and reducing to one 
and three-quarters cents to cash checks, receive depos- 
its, and pay checks; therefore, on our ledger sheet, we 
record the number of such items of services performed 
during the month. At the end of the month, we total 
this charge and compare it with the amount we have 
been able to earn from the deposit balances that were 
with us for the full month. If the earnings are adequate 
to offset the operating expense, then no charge is made; 
if they are not, the charge is passed on to the customer.” 

To customers carrying a balance under $100, for 
which they paid a minimum monthly charge of $1, we 
sent a letter suggesting that they change to our special 
checking account, at a cost of seven and a half cents 
per check, with no minimum charge. We showed them 
that it would be cheaper and probably more suitable 
to their particular circumstances; several hundred 
shifted to this type of account. 

In no instance was a charge made on any account for 
any service without first notifying the customer, so 
that if he was not satisfied with the fairness of the charge 
he might have the opportunity to go elsewhere for the 
service. 

We found that out-of-town corporations operating 
branches or offices in our city favored giving us separate 
accounts large enough to support the activity of their 
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operating accounts. They did not want other large 
depositors to have to pay for their services and realized 
that they were always transferring their balances to 
their home office bank. 

Accounts having unusual requirements, such as those 
depositing or withdrawing large amounts of currency or 
coin, were service charged accordingly. Obviously, serv- 
ing such accounts costs more than those having no such 
requirements. We recommended to these accounts 
ways of reducing our work and, consequently, their 
charges, by themselves wrapping coins, sorting denomi- 
nations of bills, paying by check instead of cash, etc. 

We encountered a fine spirit of cooperation on the 
part of corporations, in their willingness to pay charges 
for cashing checks for their employees, .and a genuine 
appreciation of our cooperation for staying open after 
hours if necessary. 

In my talks with customers I frequently illustrated 
the scope and responsibility of a bank’s service with the 
example of a non-customer cashing a check at a bank. 
I told them of going into a country bank once where I 
I was known and having my check cashed, for a fee of 
10 cents. Later I thought about the involved processes 
attending that act. I realized that for the service ac- 
corded me, the bank’s stockholders had to maintain a 
building. They had to pay salaries to the officer who 
initialed my check for cashing, the teller who cashed the 
check, and to the clerks who handled the check before 
it was sent to my bank for collection. They had to have 
money available to cash that check, none of which 
money could be invested to yield a penny. They had 
practically made me a loan for two days while the 
check was being collected, and they assumed the risk 
that the check might not be good. My inevitable con- 
clusion was that no other business would perform that 
amount of service for so trivial a fee. 

When the minimum balance formula was introduced, 
we were finding it necessary to apply a service charge 
against 60 per cent of our checking accounts. That figure 
has been reduced to 30 per cent because of the large 
number of customers who built up their balances to 
keep the charge down or to avoid it wholly. 

Respect for the customer and a firm faith in his fair- 
ness guided us in our handling of service charge matters. 
We found that the customer, if approached in the proper 
manner and fully informed of all related factors, invaria- 
bly agreed that a bank deserves to be paid for the 
services it performs. 


A FTER giving an introductory 
explanation of the bank’s need 
for service charges, the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh booklet detailed 25 
services, under which the charges 
for each, under varying cir- 
cumstances, were given. A sam- 
pling of the services included 
follows: Deluxe Checking Ac- 
count, Cashing Payroll Checks, 
Furnishing Currency and Coin, 
Additional Statement, Lost De- 
posit Books, Past Due Notes, 
Night Depository. 
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ayroll draft-cashing service for war workers 
will not regret doing so where volume and com- 
pensation warrant. 

We feel certain that payroll draft cashing facilities are 
so convenient in our area that there is no valid reason 
for absenteeism due to this cause and we suspect that 
banks in other areas are equally ready to do their part in 
cashing payroll drafts despite the many problems in- 
volved. 

In this state there are no check cashing stores as such, 
although some armored car services cash payroll drafts 
near shipyards for a fee. There is a certain amount of the 
so-called “tavern banking” near war plants and large 
numbers of checks are accepted in connection with food 
purchases at various grocery stores and super markets. 
All in all, other agencies combined account for but a 
small fraction of the total number of war workers’ payroll 
drafts cashed in this area where two shipyards issue 
approximately 50,000 payroll drafts on which our bank’s 
name appears as one of two paying agencies. 

Practically all of our experienced tellers and many of 
the original replacements that we trained are now in 
military service or have left our employ for temporarily 
more alluring jobs, and we have had to depend almost 
wholly on women to cash these payroll drafts. We have 


W: believe that banks which are providing special 
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NEW BUSINESS 
from WAR WORKERS 


MATTHEW CUSHING 


had to call on one department after another in the bank 
to release some of the girls in their departments to cash 
shipyard payroll drafts during our special “after-hours” 
payroll draft cashing periods on Fridays and Saturdays 
from 3 P. M. to 5:30 P. M. Although these special hours 
enable us to cash many thousands of payroll drafts each 
week, we can not avoid having lines of unusual length 
in front of tellers’ windows during regular banking hours, 
Saturday mornings especially. 

The special “afternoon hours” enable one shift to. be 
served splendidly, but what about the other shifts? One 
other shift that gets through work from 7 to 7:30 A. M. 
forms lines in front of four local branch banks (two are 
ours) which open at 8 A. M. There are usually five or six 
workers to every automobile that stops at these branches. 

Do we regret having agreed to do this work? No. 
We agreed to cash these checks when the number of em- 
ployees was probably 25 per cent of the present total. 
We have seen our problem increase four-fold, but we are 
glad to render this service in addition to the selling of 
War Bonds, handling of ration banking, granting of 
“V” and “VT” loans, accepting withholding tax de- 
posits and many other wartime services. Yes, and we, 
too, have officers and employees serving on ration 
boards, draft boards, warning centers, airplane spotting 
towers, auxiliary police and fire posts, air raid wardens 
and Coast Guard patrols. 

Our job of payroll draft cashing for the shipyards and 
many other war-expanded industries is lightened by the 
high degree of cooperation that is given by management, 
labor unions, our regular customers, and all others who 
are inconvenienced by our added problems. Manage- 
ment of industry staggered hours and days of wage pay- 
ment to effect a more even flow of employees presenting 
their payroll drafts at the bank, thus avoiding uncon- 
trollable peak periods. 

We have been told that some banks hesitated to pay 
off war workers, fearing rowdyism or damage to their 
banking quarters from men who were not being served 
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On payday shipyard workers descend upon the Granite Trust by the 
carload. This scene of overalled workers is duplicated many times 


For speedier service the bank posts signs throughout the lobby - 


Girl teller checks a worker’s name on the payroll list 


as promptly as they might desire. Our experience com- 
pletely refutes this contention. These men and women 
are thoroughly orderly, cooperative and well-mannered. 
They hold their identification badges high to assist tell- 
ers in making certain that the payroll drafts are pre- 
sented by the proper persons. They are patient when 
long lists of stop payments are referred to. The shipyard 
managements have eased our problem by tendering one 
check in payment of the total payroll drafts cashed at 
the close of each business day. The management of the 
bank, the industry, and an insurance company got to- 
gether and arranged for forgery coverage to care for 
those few phoney endorsements that get by once in 
awhile under badge identification. 

We have not been so busy that we overlooked the 
business development opportunity when we found thou- 
sands of new faces in our banking room, faces of men 
and women who had plenty of hard cash in their pock- 
ets, probably more than some had ever earned before. 

Through consistent newspaper advertising, distribu- 
tion of explanatory folders and solicitation by tellers, 
bank guards and others, we have induced several thou- 
sands of these workers to open ThriftiCheck no-mini- 
mum-balance accounts, savings accounts and rent safe 
deposit boxes. We hope that we shall be able to retain a 
great deal of this business after the conversion from war 
production to peacetime employment. We hope that in 
the future many of these men and women will look to 
this bank for automobile loans, refrigerator loans, per- 
sonal loans and other profitable business. We have wel- 
comed these workers and their business. We’ve tried 
to make them feel at home and realize that their busi- 
ness is appreciated. With many, we feel we have suc- 
ceeded. In fact, some of the union officials have brought 
us sO many new accounts, you would think they were a 
part of the bank’s Business Development Department. 


Some persons have suggested that we induce the man- 
agement of some war plants to deposit the entire pay 
checks of their employees in our bank and absorb the 
normal checking account costs, allowing their employees 
to draw checks against their balances. Until this idea is 
tried out with success in several places, we shall consider 
it impractical, due to the experience of this and many 
other banks with former “payroll deduction plans.” 
Too often the full amount deposited to an employee’s 
savings account on a Thursday under a payroll deduc- 
tion program has been withdrawn on Friday leaving a 
zero balance or a balance just sufficient to keep the 
account open. This experience leads us to believe that 
in most cases the employees whose salaries have been 
automatically credited to special checking accounts will 
appear at the bank at the earliest possible moment to 
cash checks for the full amounts credited to their ac- 
counts. We hope that we are wrong and that it will be 
demonstrated that checking accounts can be opened up 
“‘wholesale” with satisfactory results to the employer, 
employee and the bank. Much as we would enjoy such 
a short cut in obtaining new accounts, we are forced to 


the conclusion that plans with any degree of compulsion 
are resented by Americans. Accounts opened on a 
depositor’s own free will are likely to be much more 
permanent and profitable. 
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___BANKING NEWS 
A.B.A. Country Bank Program Gets Under Way 


Fisher Joins Staff of 
State Department Unit; 
To Aid Low Countries 


Heads Area Committee 
For Rehabilitation 


Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, direc- 
tor of research in mortgage 
and real estate finance for the 
American Bankers Association, 
has been appointed to the staff 
of the Office of Foreign Eco- | 
nomic Administration of the 
Department of State and will 
be on leave of absence from the 
Association while carrying out 
the duties of the office to which 
he has been appointed. 

Dr. Fisher will be chairman 
of an area committee which 
will deal with the rehabilita- 
tion of the Low Countries, in- | 
cluding Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 

He has been a member of 
the staff of the A.B.A. since 
January 1940 and early this 
year was made a deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Savings 
Division. From 1934 until 1940, 
he was director of the Division 
of Economics and Statistics 
of the Federal Housing Ad- | 
ministration in Washington. | 

A member of the American 
Economic Association, the 
American Statistical Associa- | 
tion, the Econometric Society, 
the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, and the Inter- | 
national Federation of Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, Dr. | 
Fisher has long been a student 
of housing in the United States 
and abroad. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in his studies of hous- 
ing on the continent of Europe. 

He is the author of several 
books, including “‘ Principles of 
Real Estate Practice,’ Ad- 
vanced Principles of Real Es- 
tate Practice,”” and is co-au- 
thor of ‘European Housing 
Policy and Practice.” 

While on leave from the 
A.B.A., Dr. Fisher will reside 
in Washington. 
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E. M. Fisher 


A.B.A. Farmer-Banker 
Groups Meet Nov. 10-11 


A joint meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Commission, Food-for- 
Freedom Committee, and Sub- 
committee on Agricultural 
Credit of the American Bank- 
ers Association will be held at 
the Statler Hotel in St. Louis, 
Nov. 10-11. 

The Association’s Food-for- 
Freedom program for 1944 will 
be announced at this meeting 
and a bank manual, entitled 
“A Wartime Program for 


| Country Banks,”’ will be in- 


troduced. This guide book has 
been prepared by the agricul- 


tural leaders serving on various | 


A.B.A. committees. 


Other Matters 


Other subjects to be in- 
cluded on the conference agenda 
are: Methods by which coun- 


try banks can meet and over- | 


come government competition ; 


proposed Federal legislation to | 


control government competi- | 


tion; farm land price situation; 


measures for stimulating county | 


key 
spondent bank relationships 
with country banks with par- 
ticular reference to agricultural 
credit; banker-farmer coopera- 


banker activity; corre- | 


tion in arousing farmers to the | 


necessity of (a) getting debts 
paid, (b) achieving sound fi- 


Important New Commissions Begin Functions; 
Association's Credit Services Are Revamped 


Further expansion and reorganization of American Bankers 
Association services to its member banks have gone forward 
since the 69th convention concluded its sessions in New York 


in September. 


Two new units, the Commission on Country Bank Operations 
and the Credit Policy Commission, are now functioning, and 
there has been an adjustment in the A.B.A.’s credit service 


setup. 


See Page 47 


A story on the Country 
Bank Commission’s or- 
ganization meeting at 


Chicago, at which the 
commission’s many ac- 
tivities were charted, ap- 
pears on page 47 of this 
issue of BANKING. 


Membership Clinics in 
Ohio, Indiana Cities 


A series of A.B.A. member- 
ship clinics was conducted in 
Ohio and Indiana last month 
by J. R. Dunkerley, secretary 
of the Organization Commit- 
tee, in cooperation with com- 
mittee members and state vice- 
presidents. 

Meetings were scheduled for 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton 
and Cincinnati, in Ohio, and 
Evansville, Lafayette, Muncie 
and Fort Wayne, in Indiana. 

Ohio is in the territory of 
Organization Committeeman 
A. C. Johnston, president of 
the Kenton Savings Bank. 
Ohio’s state vice-president is 
Rodney P. Lien, vice-president 


and comptroller, Cleveland | 


Trust Company. 

Indiana is in the territory of 
Committeeman William F. 
Miller, vice-president of the 


nancial positions through ac- | Citizens Union National Bank, 
cumulation of reserves for post- | Louisville, Ky., while the state 
war purchases, and (c) increas- | vice-president is A. J. Wede- 
ing their purchases of War| king, president of the Dale | commission, the chairman of 


Bonds. 


State Bank. 


The changes are in line with 
President A. L. M. Wiggins’ 
program for aiding the so- 
called country banks in solving 
their current and post-war 
problems. 


For Country Banks 


The Commission on Country 
Bank Operations, composed of 
bankers from 17 states, held its 
organization meeting at Chi- 
cago. A report on that session 
is to be found on page 47 of 
this magazine. The commis- 
sion, working under the chair- 
manship of Kenneth J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the Iowa 
Trust and Savings Bank at 
Estherville, Ia., is studying the 
country banks’ problems of 
management, operation, com- 
petition, opportunities for ex- 
tension of services, needs for 
promotional material and other 
assistance. 

This commission will not sup- 
plant other commissions and 
committees devoted to the in- 
terests of the country banks, 
such as the Agricultural Com- 
mission, the Food-for-Freedom 
Committee and the Federal 
Legislative Committee and its 
Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit, but will supplement 
the activities of those groups. 


In the Credit F.ald 


The Credit Policy Commis- 
sion will coordinate the increas- 
ing activities of the Association 
in the various branches of bank 
credit. Membership on this 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A.B.A. Survey Shows | Bank Crimes 
Slight Decrease in Civil | 
Relief Act Instalment 


Delinquencies 


Delinquencies on instalment | 
repayments of consumer credit | 
loans resulting from the Sol- | 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act during August showed a 
further slight decrease as com- 
pared with the preceding months 
of 1943, according to the 
monthly statistical analysis of 
consumer credit loans prepared 
by the Consumer Credit De- 
partment of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Other Categories Down 


The analysis also shows that 
in the same month there was a 
fairly pronounced decrease in | 
delinquencies of all categories | 
of consumer credit loans, ex- | 
cept in the case of matured | 
loans, where a slight increase in 
delinquencies was noted by the | 
Department. 

The further slight decline 
in Civil Relief Act delinquen- | 
cies was attributed to the fact | 
that the rate of induction of | 
men into the armed forces, be- | 
ginning with the month of | 
June and continuing through | 
August, receded still further | 
from the peak numbers in- | 
ducted in earlier months of the | 
year. On the other hand, the | 
over-all decrease in delinquen- 
cies, except among matured | 
loans, resulted from the fact 
that money in the hands of the 
American public has continued 
to increase as the war pro- 
gresses. 


Percentage Table 


The analysis shows that of 
the total of consumer credit 
loans outstanding on August 
31, 1943, the following per- 
centages were delinquent: 


Percentage 
Delinquent, 
relative to 
Sept. 30, 
1941 =100 


Per ceni of 
Loans De- 
linquent 


1.284% 


Days 
Delinquent 
1-4 days 
5-14 
15-29 
30-59 
60-89 
90 days and 
over .542 
Matured loans 1.217 
Soldiers’ & 
Sailors’ Act 
Delinquen- 
cies 
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and Frauds at Lowest Point 


in 22 Years, A.B.A. Committee Reports 


Bank crimes and frauds of 


all types have dropped to the | 


| lowest levels in more than 22 
years, according to the annual 


report of the Insurance and | 
Protective Committee of the 


American Bankers Association. 

The report, made by Wil- 
liam B. Gladney, chairman of 
the committee, states that both 
the number of 
amounts of losses declined dur- 
ing the year ended August 31, 
1943. Only 19 banks in the 
United States suffered hold- 
ups or robberies, as compared 
with 631 crimes of violence 
in 1932. 

Moreover, the report brings 


| out, the new lows in all classes 


of bank crime were attained 
despite the fact that ‘‘ greater 
responsibilities incident to to- 
tal war and all of its impacts 


on the home front’’ have been | 
placed upon the banks since | 


the nation’s entrance into the 


world conflict, and in spite of | 
the fact of a general increase in 


non-bank crime. 

The report also points to the 
steady improvement in the in- 
surance coverage of banks. 


Coverage Improved 


Based upon all information 


available through conferences, | 


correspondence and surveys,” 
it says, “in recent years the 


| majority of banks have im- 
| proved both the quality and 


amounts of their insurance cov- 


erage and the efficiency of loss | 
preventive measures to keep | 
abreast of additional hazards | 
| or exposure to loss resulting | 


from the rapidly changing con- 
ditions in wartime banking. 


“Ina word, I believe that the | 


quality of insurance now car- 
ried by banks was never so 
high,”’ Mr. Gladney said. 

“Tt is gratifying to report 
that the continued improve- 
ment in the bank crime situa- 
tion is also reflected in the 


surety companies’ reports of | 


| loss experience in 1943 under 
bankers blanket bonds. De- 
spite the several rate reductions 
granted since 1936 and the 
adoption of experience rating 
for each bank, the ratio of 
insured losses to premium vol- 
| ume continues at satisfactorily 
| low levels. 


offenses and | 


| 
Rate Conferences 


The Protective Com- 
mittee has renewed its 
conferences with the 
Towner Rating Bureau 
with a view to obtaining 
further reductions in pre- 
mium charges. 


“More than 90 per cent of | 
the banks in the United States | 
now carry bankers blanket 
bonds rather than separate fi- 
delity schedule bonds and bur- 
glary and robbery policies. The 
fact that loss prevention is 
functioning well in these 14,000 


| banks is evidenced by the rev- 


elation that approximately 85 
per cent of them are receiving 
experience credits of 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent in the com- | 
putation of their blanket bond 
premiums.”’ 


A.B.A. Program 
(Continued from page 33) 


which is Hugh H. McGee, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Com- 


| pany, New York, represents all 
| tvpes of banks and banking and 


includes the chairman of each 
A.B.A. credit committee. It | 
also includes the president of 
Robert Morris Associates and 


the president of the Bankers 
Association for Foreign Trade. | 
The commission’s first proj- 


ect is a study of guaranteed | 


loans. 


Other Changes 


At the same time the Asso- 
ciation has reorganized its 
credit services to adapt them 
both to the changes occurring 


under war conditions and those | 


| which may be expected after 
| the war. 

The National War Loans 
| Committee becomes the Com- 
| mittee on War Loans and Com- 
mercial Credit, the Consumer 
Credit Council becomes the 
Committee on Consumer Credit, 
| and a new committee has been 
| established, the Committee on 
| Specialty Credits, whose in- 
| terest will be such things as 
accounts receivable, insurance 
policy loans, warehouse re- 


ceipts, etc. 


A.B.A. News Notes 


The annual report on earn- 
ings and expenses of all in- 
sured banks is being compiled 
by the Bank Management 
Commission. The survey cov- 
ers ratios of earnings and ex- 


|penses to total deposits of 


insured state banks, national 
banks, and all insured com- 


| mercial banks for each state. 


The Consumer Credit De- 


| partment has recently issued 


a folder giving a _ rebate 
schedule for instalment loan 
charges, a copy of which has 
been sent to each member of 
the Association. Additional 
copies are available at 25 
cents each. 


A revised roster giving the 


/names of A.B.A. staff mem- 


bers who are prepared to ad- 
dress banking organizations, 
such as state and county as- 
sociations, clearinghouse as- 


| sociations, American Insti- 


tute of Banking chapters, and 
similar groups has been com- 
piled by the Public Relations 
Council and copies sent to 
members of the official fam- 


ily. Topics upon which indi- 


vidual staff members will 


speak are included. 


Proceedings of the School 
Savings Forum held in New 
York during the Wartime 
Service Conference have been 
printed and are available for 
distribution upon request to 
the Savings Division of the 
A.B.A. 


New Trust Study 


“How Directors, Officers, 
and Employees Are Develop- 
ing Trust Business,” the twelfth 
Gilbert T. Stephenson trust 
research study has been re- 
printed as a supplement to the 
Trust Bulletin. This concludes 
the second series of these 
studies in trust business. 

Six new studies by Mr. 
Stephenson will be published 
in a like manner during the 
coming year, making a total 
of 18 in all. 
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Eugene Abegg 


New Postal Savings 
Committee Formed 


A Committee on the Postal 
Savings System whose function 
will be the study of the system 
was formed by the American 
Bankers Association, shortly 
before the retirement of W. L. 
Hemingway as president. 

The committee consists of 
the following five bankers: 

Eugene Abegg, president, 
Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Rockford, chair- 
man; William H. Fawcett, 
vice-president, First National 
Bank, Pittsburg; Arthur W. 
Sands, president, Western State 
Bank, St. Paul; P. C. Cullom, 
vice-president and trust officer, 
Farmers Bank, Frankfort, Ind. ; 
and Samuel N. Pickard, presi- 
dent, The National Manufac- 
turers Bank, Neenah, Wis. 


Trust Group Reviews 
Investment Procedure 


The A.B.A. Committee on 
Trust Investments, a Trust 
Division group, has issued in 
mimeograph form a review of 
some important considerations 
in investment procedure. 

Compiled as an aid to trust 
men and as a result of many 
inquiries, the discussion covers 
three main headings: invest- 
ment policy, investment pro- 


cedure, and selection of in- | 


vestments. 
The committee says that al- 
though the review is rudimen- 


Nov. 16-17 
Nov. 29-30 
Dec. 3 

Dec. 3-4 
(Tentative) 


November 1943 


State Secretaries 


Four State Secretaries’ 
regional conferences have 
been tentatively sched- 
uled, as follows: Western 
Secretaries, Los Angeles, 


Nov. 16-17; Southern 
Secretaries, New Orleans, 
Nov. 29-30; Central 
States, Chicago, Dec. 
3-4; and Eastern Secre- 
taries, New York City, 
Dec. 5-6. 


Trust Operations Forms 


Available for Study | 


A collection of operating 
procedure forms has been as- 
sembled by the Committee on 
Operations for Trust Depart- 
ments, a Trust Division group. 

The forms are used by large, 
medium-sized and small trust 
departments in all parts of the 
country. They have been as- 


sembled in a set of 11 port- | 


folios, classified according to 
departmental functions. 

Of the 473 forms displayed, 
37 per cent are connected with 
trust investments, 31 per cent 
with trust account mainte- 
nance, accounting for cash and 


the performance of administra- | 


tive duties, 20 per cent with 
real property management, and 
12 per cent with income tax 
service to customers. 


folios is outlined in the Sep- 
tember number of the Trust 
Bulletin. They will be loaned 
for 10 days on request to the 
A.B.A. Trust Division. 


tary, ‘if by checking the points 
raised with existing policies and 
procedures the thinking of 
some trust officers and mem- 
bers of investment committees 
is stirred up and possibly di- 
rected along constructive lines, 
then the efforts of the commit- 


tee have not been in vain.” | 


American Bankers Association 


Western State Secretaries’ Conference, Los Angeles 
Southern State Secretaries’ Conference, New Orleans 
Regional Savings Conference, Palmer House, Chicago 
Central State Secretaries’ Conference, Chicago 


| structor 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


C. E. Bennett 


Chairman of the new A.B.A. 

Subcommittee on FDIC Study; 

president, Tioga County Savings 
& Trust Co., Wellsboro, Pa. 


More Job Institutes 
Planned by A.I.B. 


Five additional In- 
Training Institutes 
have been held or are to be held 
shortly under the guidance of 
the American Institute of 


Banking following the pattern | 


of the New York and Chicago 
institutes. 


Ten to 12 representatives | 


from various chapters in each 
of the five areas will be invited 
to attend these institutes and 
receive basic instruction in the 
“Training Within Industry” 
routine,as adapted to banking 
institutions. 

The newly scheduled insti- 
tutes were arranged for: Cin- 
cinnati, week of Oct. 18; St. 


| Louis, week of Nov. 1; Hous- 
| ton and Richmond, week of | 
The contents of the port- | 


Nov. 8; and Atlanta, week of 
Nov. 15. 


Savings Conference Is 
Planned for December 
President A. L. M. Wiggins, 

Savings Division President Fred 

F. Lawrence, and Economist 

Paul F. Cadman will make the 


| principal addresses at the open- 


ing session of the savings con- 


| ference sponsored by the Sav- 
| ings Division at the Palmer 
| House in Chicago on Dec. 3. 


Mr. Wiggins’ address will be 
entitled “Thrift and Savings 
— Crime or Virtue.” 

Roy R. Marquardt, vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Chicago, a former president of 
the Savings Division, is chair- 
man of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee for the conference and 
will call the meeting to order. 
Henry C. Kinkaid, manager, 
Savings Department, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, is secretary of the Ar- 
rangements Committee. 

The afternoon session will be 
devoted to an open forum and 
discussion on savings policy. 
Discussion leaders will be: 
A.B.A. Deputy Manager Er- 
nest M. Fisher, chairman; 
Charles R. Reardon, vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Joliet; and John S. Stubble- 
field, president, Peoples State 
Bank, St. Joseph, Michigan. 

The forum discussion will be 
confined to a questionnaire cir- 
culated in advanced. 

Savings bankers in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin have been invited. 


| Three Association Staff Promotions | 


Three A.B.A. staff promo- 
tions were approved by the 
Association’s Administrative 
Committee at the New York 
Convention. 

Merle E. Selecman, deputy 
manager and secretary of the 
Trust Division, was made as- 
sistant secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. He is also director of 


Other Organizations 
Investment Bankers Association of America, New 


Dec. 5-6 
City 
Nov. 3-5 
York 
Nov. 29- 
Dec. 1 House, Chicago 


Eastern State Secretaries’ Conference, New York 


United States Savings and Loan League, Palmer 


the advertising department and 
of the Public Relations 
Council. 

Liston C. Bertram of the 
Legal Department staff was 
made assistant general counsel. 

Robert G. Taylor was ap- 
pointed assistant director of 


the Association’s News Bureau 
in New York. 
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Bankers Aweigh 


LEO G. TITUS 


Mr. Titus is manager and assistant cashier of the 
Bank ‘of American Samoa, owned and operated by the 
island government. We are told (although not in this 
article) that he helped Captain Eddie Rickenbacker salvage 
his traveler’s checks after the memorable rescue. Mr. 
Titus is performing his Samoan duties while on leave 
from the American Trust Company of San Francisco, 
which provides the Bank of American Samoa with its 
civilian officer. There’s an interesting coincidence con- 
nected with the publication of this article. See this month’s 
Just a Minute. 


Pago Pago, Samoa 
nN American Samoa, under the Southern Cross and 
| Antares’ fiery glow, where the moonlight glistens 
on the rustling fronds of the cocoanut palms, the 
jungle presses down to the shore, and the surf booms 
on the coral reef, one finds at Pago Pago the only 
American bank in the islands of the South Seas. Because 
Samoa is in the southern hemisphere, 13 degrees below 
the equator, the seasons would be reversed if there were 
any seasons; but actually one month is much like the 
one before and the one to follow, and the same raiment 
serves the year around. 

The Bank of American Samoa wes established in 
1914, and is owned and operated by the island govern- 
ment. Serving for several decades the simple require- 
ments of the small staff of the naval station and the is- 
land traders and merchants, the bank grew slowly but 
steadily, until the feverish hand of war activities was 
laid upon it and quickened its pace, doubling and re- 
doubling its operations in a short time. 

The bank is neither incorporated nor chartered, and is 
subject only to the banking laws of the island govern- 
ment, which are very plain and businesslike, and free 
from the many complexities of mainland banking regula- 
tions. The bank carries commercial and savings deposits 
and also exercises some trust functions, one of the most 
interesting of which is a trusteeship for a small copra 
producing island about 200 miles to the north, visited 
semi-annually by a small inter-island motor vessel. 

The president, vice-president and cashier of the bank 


STATEMENT OF 
CONDITION 
dune 30, 1943 


Officers 
President 


Jd. C. “MOYER, Captain, USN 


Vice-President 
“M. W. WILLARD, Comdr., SC, USN 


Cashier and Secretary 
J. 5. HARTWELL, Licut., 8C, USNR 


Manager and Assistant Cashier 
LEO. G. TITUS 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


Tutuila, American Samoa 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Naval radio station at Pago Pago. Pan American Airlines 
station and Bank of American Samoa are farther back on Island 


are island government officials, being governor, treas- 
urer and comptroller, respectively. The first two are not 
active in the bank. The cashier, manager-assistant 
cashier, two natives, teller, and bookkeeper, respectively, 
and a native messenger-junior clerk make up the op- 
erating staff. The manager-assistant cashier is borrowed 
from the bank’s San Francisco correspondent, American 
Trust Company, and is replaced every two years. 
Modern bookkeeping and other mechanical equipment 
are used and a constant effort is made to maintain the 
best banking practices that have been developed in 
mainland banking. 

The bank’s business consists largely of exchange 
operations for the merchants and other customers doing 
business with the mainland and with British concerns 
in western Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia. 
There is practically no demand for loans, and the 
bank’s investments are almost entirely in U. S. bonds. 

Savings deposits amounting to $700,000 are steadily 
growing and are derived mainly from the earnings of the 
native Samoans who are gradually learning the wisdom 
of laying money aside for use at a later date when 
money may not be so plentiful. 

The Samoans are a calm, friendly people and very 
pleasant to deal with as bank customers. Voluble among 
themselves, they are shy, quiet and dignified in their 
dealings with the bank, due partly to the fact that very 
few of them are proficient in the use of English. In 
dealing with many of them it is necessary to depend 
entirely on the native employees of the bank who speak 
the same language. To the banker newly arrived from 
the mainland it is a source of never ending interest to 
deal with customers dressed in the native costume, con- 
sisting of a lavalava, sometimes supplemented by a 
flower behind the ear, and barefoot, of course. And it is 
often a matter of wonder how the passbook is preserved 
so safely in the waist fold of the lavalava when the owner 
mysteriously produces it at the window together with a 
wad of crumpled currency for deposit; the women are 
always neatly dressed in gay cotton print dresses, and 
some of them wear shoes. 

The bank’s present capital is $25,000 with an equal 
amount of surplus and $14,000 in undivided profits. 
The two latter items were derived entirely from net 
earnings. Total deposits as of June 30, 1943 were 
$1,190,000. Total assets at the same date were in excess 
of $1,250,000, of which $547,000 was cash and sight 
exchange and $684,000 in United States bonds. 
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This article was prepared for BANKING by the Executive 
Office of the Secretary, Office of Public Relations, United 
States Navy, Washington, D.C. 


naval establishment as well as for other Federal 

activities are established by Treasury Depart- 
ment designation of local banks as government de- 
positaries. Under such designations the banks carry 
accounts with the Treasurer of the United States, and 
handle the business of the local Navy and other Federal 
disbursing officers through such accounts. 

If a local bank has not been designated in the area 
where a Federal activity is operating, request may be 
made to the Treasury by the activity, or by the bank 
for such designation. Upon receipt of such request the 
Treasury makes an appropriate investigation, giving 
consideration, among other things, to the volume of 
government business handled in the locality, the finan- 
cial position of the bank and recommendations of the 
Navy Department. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, whose chief is 
Rear Admiral William Brent Young, S.C., U.S.N., 
has extended payment by check to all industrial navy 
yards and several other naval activities. The purpose 
of the installation of the check payment system is to 
save man-hours lost by payment in cash and turn this 
time into productive output. The Charleston, South 
Carolina, Navy Yard was the last of the industrial yards 
to be placed on the check payment basis and now a final 
computation can be made of the man-hours and man- 
days saved by this procedure. 


Bie: facilities for the accommodation of the 


Ir is estimated, by the most conservative calculation, 
that the time saved by the check payment system totals 
more than 7,284,472 man-hours, the equivalent of 
910,559 man-days. The increase in productive output is 
readily apparent, and when the average hourly pay is 
applied to the man-hours saved it is obvious that the 
money savings run into millions of dollars. This method 
of payment has had the result of increasing the need 
for the establishment of branch banking facilities within 
naval activities. Cooperative arrangements have been 
made between the Navy Department and the Treasury 
Department under which banks that are designated as 
government depositaries have established branch offices 
within naval activities. 

One of the banks designated as a government de- 
positary reported: ‘“‘ During one month our facility per- 
formed among other things, the following operations: 


9,524 wage and salary checks on U. S. Treas- 
urer cashed totaling... ... 

10 disbursing officers’ checks on U. S. Treas- 
urer cashed for payroll purposes totaling 

80 disbursing officers’ deposits received for 


credit to the U. S. Treasurer... ... 589,099.51 
2,535 personal or other checks cashed for of- 

ficers, enlisted personnel and civilian em- 
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How the Navy Is Paid 


$ 520,258.86 


1,239,650 .00 


$15,100 in small currency and coin furnished 
clothing officer; ship service officer, etc. 
for change. $9,000 of this amount was in 
currency and $6,100 in packaged coin 
50 applications for War Bonds received; the 
bonds procured through the air station 
War Bond office and delivered to the 
purchaser 
319 registered checks and 35 cashier’s checks 
furnished officers and enlisted personnel 
for remittance purposes 
traveler’s checks to the value of $4,380 furnished officers and 
enlisted personnel. 


The same report stated: 


. since this office opened on March 5, 1943, 680 checking 
accounts have been opened largely by officers and enlisted 
personnel, of which on May 31, 539 remained on our books, 
with balances totaling $96,603.77. Also during the days just 
prior to March 15, the personnel of our facility were delighted 
to assist scores of people, largely enlisted personnel, in making 
out their income tax returns, and this service seemed to be 
especially appreciated by those interested. 


Another branch banking facility reported: 


. Since opening the facility on March 3 (1943) we have 
been able to serve the officers, enlisted men and civilian per- 
sonnel to the following extent: 

Opened 760 new accounts from March 3 through May 31 
(civilian included) 
Sold 791 registered checks from March 3 through May 31 
Sold $5,640 in American Express traveler’s checks 
Sold manager’s checks totaling $2,019 
Furnished 21 disbursing officers during the month of May 
with official funds to the extent of $2,496,500 
Cashed 13,975 civilian pay checks during the month of May 
totaling $671,227.66 
In addition to these activities it has been our pleasure to cash 
personal checks for officers and enlisted men on the Base, 
upon identification only, in an increased volume since the facility 
was opened. In addition we are servicing various weltare funds, 
ship service accounts, both ashore and afloat, and are furnishing 
the commissary store with quite a large amount of currency and 
silver for change purposes. We have served the various messes 
and the cooperative lunch rooms with regards to the ration 
banking program, which these various naval activities have 
been required to participate in. While we do not actually handle 
the details of ration banking at the facility we have been able to 
open the accounts and receive deposits in this program for 
transmittal to our main office where the ration banking depart- 
ment is located. 


At Pasco, Washington, Naval Air Station Ensign Florence S. 

Kimball, left, of Foxboro, Massachusetts, and Storekeeper 

Third Class Jane Fournier, of Saginaw, Michigan, help pay 
enlisted men stationed at the base 
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This system naturally has imposed a burden on 
private banking institutions, but all now feel that this 
is part of their contribution to the war effort. 

The Navy operated two banks in the South Pacific. 
One was the Bank of American Samoa, at Pago Pago, 
Island of Tutuila, and the other was the Bank of Guam 
at Apra. Both transacted a general commercial banking 
business so far as their isolated positions would permit. 

The high-ranking naval officers who are ordered by 
the Navy Department to duty as commandant of the 
naval station at Samoa also assume the duties of gov- 
ernor under commission from the State Department. 

The Bank of American Samoa was established May 
19, 1914 by the naval governor of the island to encour- 
age the Samoan natives to be thrifty and save their 
money, to provide a place where foreign and domestic 
drafts and traveler’s checks could be purchased, and 
where money could be deposited for local monetary 
transactions. The bank, located in the customs building, 
had a number of safety deposit boxes where visitors to 
the island could leave their valuables under naval 
protection. 

Under the regulations and orders for the Government 
of American Samoa, the governor served as president 
of the board of directors of the bank. Other directors 
were members of his staff. No officer received any salary, 
except the civilian assistant cashier. The Bank of Ameri- 
can Samoa was capitalized at $25,000. 


Tae Bank of Guam was operated on a similar basis 
prior to the Japanese invasion. This bank was estab- 
lished by Captain W. J. Maxwell, U.S. Navy, who was 
governor of Guam from March 18, 1914 to April 29, 
1916. The original capital stock of $15,000, owned by the 
naval government, was later increased to $25,000. The 
bank was equipped along modern lines to handle ef- 
ficiently every kind of banking activity related to the 
commercial and financial relations of Guam with the 
United States, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and the Far 
East. Since the Japanese capture of Guam the banking 
affairs of the Bank of Guam are being administered in 
the Treasury Department. 

Naval personnel, officers of the Supply Corps, as- 
signed disbursing duty with the fleet and shore activities 
perform functions that the average citizen expects of his 
neighborhood bank. 

Enlisted men and petty officers are permitted under 
an act of Congress to deposit their savings in sums of not 
less than $5 with the ship’s disbursing officer. They are 
furnished with a deposit book and the Government is 
liable for the full amount deposited. The law provides 
that no portion of the deposits may be withdrawn until 
final discharge from the Navy when interest is paid at 
the rate of 4 per centum per annum. 

Officers and enlisted men are privileged to make allot- 
ments of their pay to dependents, banks, insurance 
companies, and other proper sources, and the entire 
transaction is handled by the Field Branch of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This privilege extends to every person 
on the active list of the Navy, Navy Nurse Corps 
(female), and members of the Naval Reserve, when on 
active duty. 
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The Bureau has streamlined what would appear to be 
a tremendous bookkeeping procedure. Instead of sending 
checks covering the individual accounts to the desig- 
nated depositaries, the disbursing officer sends one ab- 
stract of allotment checkages each month to the in- 
dividual banks covering the accounts of thousands of 
naval personnel. 

High on the list of depositaries from officers serving 
in the five oceans of the world are found the Annapolis 
Banking and Trust Company and the Farmers National 
Bank of Annapolis, Maryland. This is natural, of course, 
as is the vast popularity of the Bank of Hawaii and the 
Bishop National Bank of Honolulu. 

The Navy does a form of worldwide banking through 
the Federal Reserve system and banks designated by 
the Treasury Department as depositaries and financial 
agents of the United States Government in the United 
States, foreign countries, and in insular and territorial 
possessions of the United States. Disbursing officers are 
encouraged, in their banking transactions, to use the 
nearest general designated depositary and/or Federal 
Reserve bank. 

War conditions in many corners of the globe are such 
that it is not feasible to use local and United States cur- 
rency and the disbursing officer must rely on cash 
brought out by naval vessels to purchase food and pay 
off the crew. The disbursing officer on a capital ship 
requires two to three hundred thousand dollars a month 
for his financial transactions. 

The Navy is also operating checking accounts for 
naval disbursing officers at the designated depositaries 
in the local currency of the foreign countries in which 
the naval activity is located. There are approximately 
40 different countries in which these depositaries have 
been authorized. 


Dissvrsinc officers exchange for naval personnel 
American currency for British sterling, Australian cur- 
rency, French francs, or United States money printed 
for use in Africa or Hawaii. This exchange of currencies 
is mandatory in the case of personnel physically or men- 
tally disabled; however, it is voluntary in the case of 
other military personnel, as may be required. 

Deposits for safekeeping by crew members are a 
concern of the disbursing officer. All such deposits are 
received at the risk of the depositors. No financial li- 
ability attaches to the Supply Corps officer or to his 
bondsmen in carrying these funds, which are kept sepa- 
rate from the public moneys. 

Each deposit for safekeeping is assigned a number 
and this number, the date and the amount of deposit 
is entered in the record of deposits and withdrawals of 
safekeeping funds and on the receipt for safekeeping 
deposits. The depositor is required to sign the record 
book and the responsible officer signs the receipts. 
Depositors are cautioned to preserve their receipts as 
a protection. The entries in the record book, however, 
constitute the official record of the deposits. 

The Navy Department wishes to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express its appreciation for the 
cooperation and assistance rendered the naval service 
by the Treasury Department and the banking systems 
of the world. 
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Mr. MILLER is secretary of the Bank Management 
Commission, American Bankers Association. 


of the supernatural. Their queer looking symbols 

and Greek letters throw me into a panic. The usual 
reaction to that unread mass of mysterious mathematica 
is that such stuff is for the master minds. So these help- 
ful little tools are religiously avoided. However, they’re 
really mathematical shortcuts to the solution of a prob- 
lem. “The longest way around” (meaning straight 
arithmetic) is not always the sweetest way, and defi- 
nitely not the easiest. 

Learning to use formulas is like learning to ride a 
bicycle—it is easy once you get the “hang” of it, and it 
gets you there much quicker and easier. 

Bankers as a general rule do not often use formulas, 
but they can be very useful, particularly in the instal- 
ment loan field. 


Prerite’s terrify me. Their hidden meaning smacks 


To determine the effective. rate on a 
discounted instalment loan 


For example, take a problem to which the answer is 
quite well known among instalment loan men: Suppose 
you want to find the effective interest rate on an instal- 
ment loan of $100 for one year at 6 per cent discount re- 
payable in equal monthly instalments, or in other words, 
the interest rate on the average amount of loan out- 
standing during the life of the loan. In this case the bor- 
rower has the use of a diminishing amount of money 
each month because of his monthly payments on the 
loan. You can get the answer by straight arithmetic of 
course, but just try this formula and see how easy it 
can be: 


Formula No. 1 
2 Dn 


~ (p+1) (A—D) 
(The parentheses () and brackets [] in this and later 


formulas mean that you perform the computations in- 
dicated within them first.) 


Illustration: Now to show how this mathematical magic 
operates: 


i =effective rate 

A=amount of note—$100 

D =discount in dollars—$6 

n=number of equal instalment payments per year 
(whether the loan is for just a year, or less or more 
than a year)—12 

p=number of equal instalment payments to maturity 
—12 


Substituting the amounts above for the letters in the 
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formula, the formula suddenly looks like something 

comprehensible. 

2x 6.00 x 12 
(12+1) (100.00 — 6.00) 

Solving: Now perform the steps in parentheses first 


(“algebraically” if you want to make it sound tech- 
nical). 


. 2X6.0012 
1394.00 


From here on it is easy—straight arithmetic. 
144.00 
1222.00 
i=.1178 
This answer is now in decimals. To convert it to per 


cent, move the decimal point two places to the right. 
The answer is: 


i (the effective rate)= 11.78 per cent 


If the instalment periods are in even months, n= 12, so 
the above formula reduces to: 


Formula No. 2 
24D 
(p+1) (A—D) 
Substituting the figures in the above example: 
24 x 6.00 


(121) (100.00 — 6.00) 
Solving: The solution is the same from here on as in the 
above example, so 
i=11.78 per cent 
* * * 

Take another example in which the loan is for less 
than a year—nine months—and repayable in semi- 
monthly instalments: 


i =effective rate 

A=amount of note—$100 

D =discount in dollars—$4.50 

n =number of equal instalment payments per year—24 
p =number of instalment payments to maturity—18 
Substituting these amounts in Formula No. 1: 


_ 4,50X24 
~ (181) (100.00 — 4.50) 


216.00 
~ 19X95.50 


--216.00 
~ 1814.50 


i=.119 or 11.9 per cent 


Solving: i 
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If the same (or a constant) discount rate is used in 
making instalment loans regardless of the length of the 
loan period, the effective rate will increase where the 
term of the loan also increases. 

* 
To determine discount on instalment loan 
to yield a given effective rate 

Sometimes it is desired to lend at a discount rate such 
that the effective rate will remain the same regardless of 
the life of the loan. This would necessitate a changing 
discount rate as the term of the loan also changes. To 
accomplish this, decide on the desired effective rate and 
use the following formula to compute the discount rate: 


Formula No. 3 

iA (p+1) 

(2n)+ |i(p+1)] 
Illustration: We know from the illustration under For- 
mula No. 1 that the effective rate is 11.78 per cent on a 
6 per cent discounted loan for one year repayable in 
equal monthly instalments. Suppose the loan were for 
two years, what would the discount have to be to yield 
an effective rate of 11.78 per cent? 
D =discount in dollars 
A=amount of note—$100 
i =effective rate—11.78 per cent (.1178 in decimals) 
n =number of equal instalment payments per year—12 
p =number of equal instalment payments to maturity 
—24 


Substituting amounts for symbols: 


p 21178 x 100.00 (24+1) 
~ (2X12)+[-1178 (24+1)] 


Solving (operations in parentheses first) 
.1178 100.00 x 25 
24-+ [.1178 x25] 
294.50 
24+2.9450 
294.50 
26.9450 
D= $10.93 
* * * 


To translate discount in dollars into 
a discount rate 


If the loan is for a period longer or shorter than a year 
and it is desired to translate the discount in dollars into 
a discount rate per annum, use the following formula: 


Formula No. 4 


Illustration: using the preceding example: 

d =discount rate per annum 

D =discount in dollars—$10.93 

n =number of equal instalment payments per year—12 


p =number of equal instalment payments to maturity 
—24 


Substituting amounts for symbols: 


Solving: 


10.93 


2 
d=5.47 per cent 


* * * 


To determine interest rebate due on instalment loan 
paid prior to maturity (78ths method) 


The “78ths method” of rebating instalment loan 
charges when the loan is paid prior to maturity may be 
solved by formula as follows: 


Formula No. 5 
(s+1)D 
p (p+1) 

Illustration: A loan of $100 for one year repayable in 
equal monthly instalments was made and $6 discount 
deducted. The borrower paid each instalment when due 
and at the end of the ninth month paid the entire bal- 
ance of the loan. What is the amount of loan charge to 
be rebated? 


R=rebate of loan charge in dollars 

D=discount in dollars—$6 

p=number of equal instalment payments to maturity 
—12 

s=number of equal instalment payments not yet due 
—3 

Substituting amounts for symbols: 

R= 3 (3+1) 6.00 
~ 12 (12 + 1) 


Ra 


To determine gross charge rate 


Ordinarily an instalment loan is discounted so that the 
borrower receives the balance after the discount has 
been deducted from the face amount of the loan. Thus, 
if the loan is $100 and the discount is $6 the proceeds of 
the loan received by the borrower is $94. It may be that 
the borrower may want to receive $100. What would be 
the rate (gross charge) to be added to the $100? It may 
be computed as follows: 


Formula No. 6 
_m d 
913 (1—d) p 


Illustration: 


g =gross charge rate 

d =discount rate in decimals—.06 

m=number of months to maturity—12 

p =number of equal instalment payments to maturity 
—12 


Substituting numbers for symbols: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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6.00 
13 
R= $.46 
* * * 
12 
40 


Ntate Association Activities 


50-50 Plan 


The granting of cash and merchandise awards to farm 
youth organizations in recognition of achievement has 
always proven a helpful factor in banking relationships. 
To lend further support to this more or less widespread 
practice, the Committee on Agriculture, ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, has appropriated a fund from 
which each county or federation offering farm youth 
achievement prizes will be granted up to $15 as the as- 
sociation’s part in the project, provided that the local 
group Offers at least a like amount. This plan is an inter- 
est-booster; it encourages every county to participate 
and it ups the ante for the hard-working youths. 


Competition Committee 
The MIcHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION is joining the 


Meet the Secretaries 


Savings Banks’ 
John W. Sandstedt 


Whenever the mutual savings banks convene, be it 
in Maine or Minnesota, chances are you'll find, off in the 
corner somewhere, a group in a huddle discussing some 
aspect of savings bank problems. The spokesman (or the 
best listener) will likely be a youngish man with the 
bearing of Anthony Eden; you can walk up and say 
‘Hello John,” for he’s sure to be Secretary Sandstedt 
of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 

John is essentially a career man. He began his trade 
association work back in 1919, as an office assistant 
when the Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York set up headquarters. He transferred to the 
national association when it was organized in 1920. 
At the time the mutual system held a little more than 
five billion dollars to the credit of some nine million 
savers. 

In 1925 he became secretary of the association, and 
when the office of executive vice-president was elimi- 
nated in 1928, he was advanced again to executive secre- 
tary, the new administrative post. 

Aside from managing one of the most important trade 
associations in the country—with assets running well 
beyond 10 billions of dollars—all we could learn of 
John’s hobbies and interests are that they are all some- 
how wrapped up in his work. 
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number of associations which have special committees 
on the Government competing loan agencies. Associa- 
tion president Rudolf Reichert recently announced that 
Herbert G. Bacon, cashier of the Lake City State Bank 
of Lake City, has accepted the chairmanship of the new 
committee. 


Mortgage Folio Source 


A new source for real estate mortgage folios is being 
tapped by a number of member banks according to a 
recent report of the Savincs BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
Maine. This group is going after selected loans made 
by HOLC. Many of these mortgages have by this time 
become somewhat improved, and it is noted that in other 
states some savings banks have boldly advertised for 
loans of this type. 


Blackout 


Some members of the VERMONT BANKERS AsSOcIA- 
TION have been concerned about the requirement that 
vault lights be extinguished during blackouts, and 
feared that a burglary during such a period might affect 
collection of insurance. Checking up, the association 
received word from the First Service Command head- 
quarters to the effect that blackout bulbs of low inten- 
sity are permitted for bank safe and vault use. In com- 
plying with this regulation, the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee does not believe that coverage 
under any of the standard forms of bankers blanket 
bonds or the A.B.A. copyrighted form of burglary and 
robbery policy would be affected by a burglary of a 
bank vault or safe in the event lights were dimmed or 
extinguished during a blackout. 


Appointees 


The CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, like every 
other state group, issues an annual bulletin listing the 
membership of new committees. A point, generally 
overlooked, appeared in the latest bulletin: It is the list 
of state members officially connected with the American 
Bankers Association. This record, which identifies each 
member with his national committee, can be an impor- 
tant directory of proper contacts not only for state 
committeemen but the membership at large. 


Small Loan Service Charge 


Recently the Banking Commission of Wisconsin 
mailed to all Wisconsin banks an authorization relating 
to service charges on small loans. This authorization 
was adopted by the commission in July and was ap- 
proved by the Banking Review Board. It solves a serious 
problem for area banks in that adequate charges will 
compensate for the small interest revenue of certain 
personal loans. The association’s Consumer Credit 
Committee, after a thorough study of the subject, 
is preparing to release a bulletin giving definite and 
detailed information on methods of operation, policy 
and recommended uniform service charges. 
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PHOTOS BY KAUFMANN & FABRY 


Bank trust officers attending the Mid-Continent Trust Conference in Chicago 


People You Know 


BOUT 600 bank trust men attended the Mid-Continent 

Wartime Trust Conference in Chicago on October 14-15. 

The conference was addressed by leading trust, tax and per- 

sonnel authorities on questions of vital interest to bank trust 

departments. 

Henry A. Theis, president of the American Bankers Associ- 

ation’s Trust Division, in addressing the conference on “‘ Fees 
and Costs,” stated in part: 


The first thing to do in dealing with an apparently un- 
profitable trust department is to find out whether the depart- 
ment actually is unprofitable. This can be done only by initiat- 
ing a sound cost accounting system; otherwise a trust depart- 
nent may be making money for the trust institution as a 
whole, while the department itself may appear to be losing 
money. Such a situation may be due to the fact that the trust 


President Theis addressing the opening session. Other speak- 
ers, left to right, Evans Woollen, Jr., president, Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis; Chester R. Davis, president, Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association and vice-president, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company; John E. Kirk, vice-president, National 
Bank of Topeka; Merle E. Seleeman, Division secretary 


department may be bearing more than its share of the institu- 
tion’s operating and overhead expenses, or the trust depart- 
ment may appear to be making money when it actually is not 
doing so, because it may be carrying less than its share of the 
trust institution's operating and overhead expenses. There is no 
longer any excuse for a trust institution not knowing whether it 
is making or losing money on its trust business. The account- 
ing formula for the department as a whole suggested by the 
Committee on Costs and Charges in the ‘Guide to Trust Fees 
with Recommended Cost Accounting System’ is easy to apply, 
and will give substantially accurate results. 

“When you have given consideration to all the elements that 
constitute the economical and efficient administration of trust 
services . . . you will want to readjust, wherever possible, the 
compensation on those accounts producing inadequate profit, 
and those producing a loss.” 


Trust Division Vice-president Frederick A. Carroll (vice- 
president—trust officer, The First National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston) presiding at closing session. Other speakers, left to 
right, William H. Dillon, of Chicago Bar; John E. Blunt, re- 
tired—former vice-president, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; and Mr. Selecman 
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Washington Chapter, A. I. B., applies Job Instructor training technique to a group of supervisory employees. Clyde Talbert, 
standing, right, for benefit of class instructs John P. Balster, left, on how to transfer a stock certificate. Trainer Ralph 
Endicott, extreme right 


INCE the first Job Instructor Training Institute was held 
by the American Institute of Banking in New York late 
last summer, Washington Chapter has completed three trainer 
programs for bank supervisory employees. Twelve persons at- 


Trainer Ralph Endicott reports: ‘‘ Individuals attending 
programs have been unusually enthusiastic. Some have re- 
ported applying this method of training in their institutions 
with definite beneficial results.” 
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tend each program of five two-hour sessions. The program will 
continue so long as the demand exists. 

Each person satisfactorily completing the training is certi- 
fied by the War Manpower Commission as a qualified job in- 
structor. The first three programs were attended by six women 


T. make this trainer instruction available to more banks 
throughout the country, the national office of the A. I. B. has 
arranged five additional institutes — in Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
TTouston, Richmond and Atlanta. One was held in Chicago 
early in September. 


and 30 men, ranging in title from vice-president to head teller. 


Lewis F. Gordon, vice-president, Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, was elected president of Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association last month 
in Chicago. (FAA meeting will be cov- 
ered further in December BANKING.) 
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Officers of Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion at Chicago convention—left to right, 
George H. Patterson, executive secre- 
tary (Chicago); Harold G. Woodruff, 
president (Detroit); Charles A. Mul- 
lenix, retiring president (Cleveland); 

). Mahan, vice-president (St. Louis) 
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Commission on 
Country Bank Op- 
erations (Chicago 
meeting) close-ups. 
(Story and addi- 
tional pictures page 
17 and 56.) Left, 1. 
to r. Messrs. Ham- 
bleton, Bezoier, 
Stewart, Wetzel 
and Selecman; right, 
l. to r. Messrs. 

umann, Bryan, 
Thompson and 

Needham 
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Leaders of A.B.A. 


The following list of important A.B.A. councils, com- 
missions and committees, with their chairmen, supple- 
ments the report made by BANKING in its October issue. 


Bank Management Commission 


Witiiam A. McDONNELL, executive vice-president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Commerce and Marine Commission 
Frep I. KEnT, director, Bankers Trust Co., New York 
Committee on Consumer Credit 


KENTON R. CRAVENS, vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis 


Committee on Federal Legislation 
F. G. ADDISON, JR., president, Security Savings and Com- 
mercial Bank, Washington 
Committee on Public Education 


FRANK M. Totton, second vice-president, The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York 


Committee on Specialty Credits 
Davip C. Barry, vice-president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
and Trust Company, Rochester, New York 
Committee on State Legislation 


G. O. THORPE, executive vice-president, First and Lumber- 
men’s National Bank, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Economic Policy Commission 


W. RANDOLPH BuRGEssS, vice-chairman of board, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 


Finance Committee 
W. RANDOLPH BurRGEssS, vice-chairman of board, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
Graduate School of Banking 
RayMONnD N. BALL, president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., chairman, board of regents 
Insurance and Protective Committee 


WILLIAM B. GLADNEY, executive vice-president, Fidelity 
National Bank, Baton Rouge, La. 


Public Relations Council 
Chairman Neal 


Priorities Committee 


WILMER J. WALLER, presi- 
dent, Hamilton Nation- 
al Bank, Washington, 


Public Relations 
Council 
W. H. NEAL, vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Sa- 
lem, North Carolina 


Committees 


Mortgage Financing—Urban 
Housing Chairman Williams 


Specialty Credits Com- 
mittee Chairman Barry 


Ration.Coupon Banking Committee 
WILBuR F. Lawson, vice-president, First National Bank, 
Boston 
Research Council 
LEONARD P. AyrREs, vice-president, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit 
C. T. O'NEILL, vice-president, National Bank and Trust 
Company, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Subcommittee on Bankruptcy 
HoMER J. LivinGston, attorney, First National Bank, 
Chicago 
Subcommittee on Federal Deposit 
Insurance Study 
CLAUDE E. BENNETT, president, Tioga County Savings and 


Trust Company, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 


Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing 
and Urban Housing 


P. R. WILLIAMS, vice-president, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., Los Angeles 
Subcommittee on Postal Savings System 
EUGENE ABEGG, president, Illinois National Bank and 


Trust Company, Rockford, IIlinois 


Subcommittee on Section 5219 
U. S. Revised Statutes 


CHARLES P. BLINN, JR., executive vice-president, Phila- 
delphia National Bank 


Subcommittee on Social Security 
R. E. REICHERT, president, Ann Arbor Bank, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Subcommittee on Taxation 


C, Francis president, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Virginia 
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Mr. WIccuns is president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and of the Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina. 


eclaration about fundamental liberties which free 
men have the right to enjoy. The freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom to worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear, are lofty sentiments, but in 
effect they all represent a negative approach. Of what 
significance is freedom of speech and expression to a 
man who is wholly dependent upon the individuals or 
agencies which he desires to criticize? What depth is 
there to the freedom to worship for men who come to 
the altar knowing that their souls are not their own? 
How can we talk about freedom from want unless we 
make an all-out, conscious effort to acquire it for our- 
selves, knowing full well that it is not within the power 
of any government to guarantee it? And as to freedom 
from fear, it comes dangerously close to an abstraction. 
Fear of what? An enemy, sickness, hunger, death? Or 
are we talking about the fear lest someone else excel 
us in skill, ability, generosity, and courage? What hope 
is there of freedom from fear for a man who is afraid of 
himself; afraid to risk, to venture, afraid to lose all if 
necessary ; afraid to try; afraid to stand on his own feet? 
ry 
LHE social revolution of recent years has brought new 
ideas about freedom to large numbers of people to whom 
doors of opportunity seemed closed. If we really mean 
in our hearts, freedom to achieve, it cannot be limited 
to the men who by circumstance of birth enjoy wealth 
and power. It must include the youth in the lowest social 
stratum who has the courage, the initiative, and the 
ability to fight his way up. The barriers to his progress 
may be government control, regimentation; selfishness 
on the part of powerful groups, aggregations of wealth, 
or monopoly. Freedom to achieve is not a privilege 
solely for the elect. Freedom to achieve is a personal 
freedom, an individual thing. It must be universal. 
The one prime and altogether unique essential in the 
post-war period of recovery and expansion is jobs. But 
this does not mean raking leaves or selling apples. 
It does not mean compulsory labor on government 
projects at substandard wages, nor does it mean a 
dictatorial challenge to work or starve. A job in the 
American sense means an opportunity to fulfill oneself; 
to do something interesting; to perfect a skill; to com- 
pete and to excel. A job means the right to create and 
to enjoy the fruits of that effort without restrictions. 
A job means the chance to save and to invest the sav- 
ings according to one’s own judgment, even to the point 
of risking the loss of all, rather than accepting a program 
of state investment dictated by decree. A job means 
the right to go into business for oneself and to compete 
in fair competition without having to battle the forces 


Ti freedom to achieve should be a preface to any 
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The Freedom to Achieve 


A. L. M. WIGGINS 


The freedom to achieve is as fundamental as 
any of the freedoms thus far announced. It is at 
the base of our independence. It is a quality of 
character. It is a state of mind. It is a vigorous, 
virile point of view. The extent to which we accept 
that responsibility and all of its implications may 
well determine the course of our economic and 
political future for centuries to come. 


of monopoly with the cruel disadvantages they impose. 
A job means the opportunity to do according to one’s 
choice, and in the last analysis, the American way 
means also the right not to work at all, if the individual 
accepts full responsibility for that decision. 

The trouble with most of the discussions of freedom 
these days is that they are neither frank nor disinter- 
ested. We are supposed to be fighting for freedom, but if 
the sacrifices of this war were to bring nothing but a 
managed economy in the hands of a superstate, the 
whole effort would be lost. 

We have listened too long to mealy-mouthed words 
about social welfare. The acceptance of responsibility 
for the well-being of the handicapped and the helpless 
is the highest expression of civilization which man has 
thus far achieved, but unless social welfare can be paid 
for, it is meaningless. To live in a bankrupt state means 
to lose all of the benefits of social organization. This is 
the fundamental reason why “made” work is a fallacy 
and why subsidies destroy rather than encourage. 
Wealth has to be created by labor in all classifications, 
including management, and by sacrifice. 


Tuere is no doubt but that a totalitarian government 
can produce, conserve, and employ wealth. Russia has 
proven this beyond question. But the price is the sub- 
servience of the entire population to the will of the 
state. By the very language of its constitution, the citi- 
zen of the Russian state must work; furthermore, he 
must work when and where he is told, and he must do 
what he is told. The drastic regulation of labor and its 
activities into which we now move in this country 
under the necessities of war, has been the prevailing 
regime in Russia for nearly 15 years. 

It should now be perfectly clear that there is no possi- 
bility of a state-planned and administered economy 
which will give the American people the full right to 
enjoy their freedom. 

Concentration of power, whether in government or 
in business, is the enemy of the freedom to achieve. 
The people of this nation revolted against the tyranny 
of monopoly and now they are beginning to revolt 
against the shackles of the growing superstate. 
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How to Lose on Ration Reports 


MARY B. LEACH 


selves under Items III and VIII of the quarterly 

“Public Voucher for Ration Banking,” you stand 
to lose the amount of your shortage, unless you discover 
your mistake and file an amended report for the differ- 
ence with the Office of Price Administration. According 
to government policy, the OPA will complain only in 
cases where you err in your own favor and against the 
Government. 

An estimate by a reliable authority in the New York 
City office of the Office of Price Administration places 
the number of reports for the last quarter that con- 
tained errors of one kind and another at between 15 
and 20 per cent. Many were errors in computation. 

Under Item III—“accounts carried at 10 cents per 
account as of the 15th of each month in the quarter” —a 
sizable number of banks reported only the number of 
accounts carried at the end of the quarter, rather than 
the number “as of the 15th of each month in the quar- 
ter,” thereby losing for themselves valuable revenue. 

Another common error was the failure of banks to 
multiply by three when making their entry under Item 
VilI—covering the report charge for each bank office 
at $20 a month. In at least a few instances, banks com- 
pletely overlooked the compensation due them for re- 
porting, showing “None” in the total column. The 
minimum should be $60 for a bank, without branches, 
that handles ration accounts for an entire quarter. 

Even though the OPA is able to spot errors under 
Items III (detection possible only in cases where OPA is 
familiar with a bank and the number of accounts it is 
handling) and VIII in these quarterly ration banking 
vouchers, unless the Government is the loser no changes 
are permissible in the invoices. Banks discovering their 
own errors may make corrections by filing amended 
vouchers, showing only the difference between the 
amounts shown on their original and the amount ac- 
tually due. 


ii your bank is among those “short-changing”’ them- 


Loe for 900,000,000 red and blue ration tokens 
made of vulcanized fiber, each valued at one point, has 
been awarded to Osborne Register Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, at a cost of $1,300,000. The tokens will be 
introduced in February to supplement ration stamps. 

There will be 400,000,000 blue and 500,000,000 
red tokens. With the introduction of the tokens, red and 
blue ration stamps will be revalued at 10 points each. 

Tokens will be slightly larger than a nickel, but 
thinner than a dime, and will glow in ultra-violet light. 
The glow, which makes counterfeiting difficult, results 
from fluorescent qualities of the material, which the 
manufacturers have agreed not to produce for anyone 
but Osborne Register for the duration of rationing. 


WIDE worLD 
New York District OPA Director Frank C. Russell testing scales 
used to weigh ration coupons in checking accuracy of counts 


The OPA also calls attention to tardiness on the part 
of many banks in filing their monthly statistical reports. 
Readjustments in allotments of commodities for public 
consumption and the revaluation of ration points 
are based upon the data in these reports. If they in- 
dicate that sales of rationed commodities exceed re- 
placement inventories for these items, an adjustment, 
of course, is necessary. 

A sizable percentage of these statistical reports also 
contain errors, placing a burden on the OPA in making 
corrections. Here are a few examples of the types of 
errors made: 

Under Item X, on the monthly gasoline report, one 
bank reported an inventory of 50 purchase permits. 
These forms had not yet been released by OPA and 
consequently the bank could not have a supply on hand. 

Another bank failed to give a detail of the types of 
evidences deposited, showing only a total, which theOPA 
had to set up as “unclassified.’”” Consumption in the 
states is reflected in this classification; hence the im- 
portance to OPA that it get an accurate detail. 

In other cases, banks have left off all ledger balances on 
their various commodities, thus turning in incomplete 
reports. In these instances the OPA has to go back to 
earlier reports and attempt to reconcile the later return. 
These ledger balances are important because they 
represent a possible drain on commodities. 

In reporting, some banks send both an original and a 
duplicate. In a few instances these duplicates have gone 
into the works, causing confusion which takes valuable 
time to eliminate. The OPA wants only one copy of 
each report. 

These and other common errors found in the banks’ 
reports are listed in OPA’s Information Memorandum 
No. 17. 
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The Country 


Mr. DREw, a deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association, is secretary of the Commission on Country 
Bank Operations. 


lieves in action and results. Within three weeks 

after its appointment by President A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, the Commission held its organization meeting, 
surveyed the problems of country banks, defined its 
scope of operation, agreed on an immediate action 
program, assigned tasks to subcommittees, and went 
home determined to do an outstanding job for the 
benefit of country banks. 

Realization of the responsibility of membership on 
the Commission and keen interest in its plans and work 
were indicated by the presence of all but one of the 17 
members when the Commission held its organization 
meeting in Chicago on October 11 and 12. 


Tie Commission on Country Bank Operations be- 


Tue Commission was well chosen to represent country 
banks and to work in their interest. Seventeen states 
are represented and the members are active officers in 
banks in the smaller communities of these states. They 
come from towns that seldom make the headlines in 
the metropolitan press. 

These men are real country bankers. Two have 
worked in country banks for 43 years—seven have 
served from 24 to 39 years—and three have devoted 20 
years to country banking. Two members have had long 
experience as bank examiners, and one was Commis- 
sioner of Banks for his state. 

Although agriculture is a major interest of most of 
the members of the Commission, their activities extend 
into many other fields. Some members of the Commission 
report their daily work concerns manufacturing, ship- 
ping, mining, oil, and railroading. In agriculture they 
specialize in such crops as corn, grains, beans, cotton, 
tobacco, alfalfa, fruits, vegetables, grapes, and potatoes. 
They are thoroughly familiar with dairying and are 
experts on hogs, cattle, sheep, and poultry. All handle 


“Action and Results’"—Country Bank Goal 


J. E. DREW 


Banker 


normal commercial and savings business, and some have 
trust departments. 

In opening the meeting Kenneth J. McDonald, chair- 
man of the Commission and president, Iowa Trust and 
Savings Bank, Estherville, pointed out the important 
place that country banks occupy in the national econ- 
omy and expressed the determination that the Commis- 
sion would be their spokesman and their champion and 
would work to help solve the problems that now con- 
front them. 

The scope of the commission, he declared, is as 
follows: 

“ Except in so far as specifically delegated to other func- 
tional bodies of the American Bankers Association, the 
principal work of the Commission shall be directed to the 
consideration of problems of country banks; to the research 
and development of improved methods of operation and 
increased earnings; to the creation of a means for the 
expression and exchange of ideas among country banks; 
and to coordinate and present to the country bank members 
all of the work of the American Bankers Association 
which affects them. This Commission shall be a working 
body representative of and working for the interests of 
country bankers.” 

President Wiggins reviewed the earnings record of 
country banks in recent years and discussed the dual 
nature of the problem of government.subsidized com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


The Commission on Country Bank Operations at its organiza- 
tion meeting in Chicago. President Wiggins and Chairman 
McDonald are seated at the end of the table 
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At the County Fair 


These pictures tell the story of dairy progress in 
central New York from the old clapboard, tar-papered 
shed of 1838 to the modern industry it represents today. 

They are views of an educational exhibit, inspired 
and staged by C. C. Henderson, Farm Service Depart- 
ment manager, First National Bank of Cortland, for 
the 105th annual Cortland County Fair. 

Mr. Henderson and his co-workers, representing the 
County Fair Association and the Pomona Grange, 
combed the countryside for items of interest. They 
found truck-loads of old home-made dairy equipment 
hidden away in old farmsteads and deserted barns. 
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Some things, like the barn and spring house (below), 
were carted away bodily. 

Modern machine equipment was borrowed from local 
creameries, while a number of the large dairy com- 
panies furnished a generous quantity of product samples. 

Educational display units containing an interesting 
collection of drug and by-products made from milk 
were loaned by the State Agricultural College. All of 
this was tied in with State’s milk promotion campaign. 

As an attention-getter, this exhibit won top honors. 
As a tribute to the dairy industry, it was greatly ap- 
preciated by all whose interests lie in this field. 
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This old shed was found in a remote section of Cortland county. 
It once housed a nondescript breed like the one pictured here 


An 1838 spring house, removed from another section of the county, 
shows an old fashioned wood winch and some battered pails 


Up-to-date stable with blue ribbon breeds: Holstein, Ayrshire, Guernsey and Jersey. 
A daily demonstration of modern machine milking was given for visitors at 4 P. M. 


A far cry from the old “swab” method is 
this modern can washer and vat pasteurizer 
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This section of the exhibit contains a unique collection of old-time farm equipment. One of the first wagons to deliver milk 
In the foreground is a Davis swing churn, butter worker, and in the background is Gail from dip cans in rural communities, when 
Borden’s original stove and condensery pans, with the first Borden Company push cart retail selling of dairy products was born 


A close-up of a dog-tread churn—one of Quaint, antiquated tools like these were the forerunner of a vast indust Cortland 
the first labor-saving devices invented County is one of the leading producing areas for dairy products in central New York 


A complete display of modern dairy products—fresh, canned, and dehydrated. Section at right is a portable educational 
display of chemical properties. On wall are several promotional posters from New York’s “Drink More Milk” campaign 
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Financing the Biggest War Plant 


This is a continuation of the North Carolina banker 
panel discussion of “Government Lending and Government 
Competition” by E. A. Howton and F. P. Spruill, of 
Rocky Mount; Gordon C. Hunter, Roxboro; Garland 
Johnson, Elkin, and R. E. Prince, Fuquay Springs. The 
remarks of Messrs. Howton and Johnson appeared in 
October BANKING. 


Mr. Hunter! 


“They seem to have 
cars, gas and tires 
to solicit loans. . . . 
We had five live- 
stock loans financed 
until November of 
this year. These were 
taken up by the 


UR county’s chief crop has been 

bright leaf flue-cured tobacco. 
Several years ago we started work- 
ing with the 4-H Club boys and 
girls in the county in cooperation 
with the assistant farm agent. We 
helped finance pigs, baby beeves, 
chickens, cows and tobacco. We 
loan boys and girls money for these 
projects, when recommended by 
the assistant agent or agricultural 
teacher, without the signature of parents. 

Legally the notes would not be collectible. They are 
for small amounts, and so far the bank has never lost a 
dollar when dealing with these young people. They are 
taught to keep books accurately, and to pay their debts, 
we consider it excellent training for the future farmers. 

We have quite a bit of competition from the PCA. 
They seem to have cars, gas and tires to solicit loans. 
This year we had five livestock loans financed until 
November of this year. These were taken up by the 
PCA. In talking with the makers of the notes, they 
stated that they were solicited on the street by their 
friends working for the PCA. After rebating the inter- 
est, it cost each farmer several dollars to make the 
change. In our county, farmers make an appraisal for 
the PCA on livestock and receive a fee. They are, there- 
fore, interested in obtaining all the loans they can in 
order to get the fee. Whenever we can, we figure the hid- 
den cost in connection with the PCA loans for our farmer 
friends and then show them our cost. In this way, we are 
taking loans away from the PCA each year. 

Our county employed a home demonstration agent, 
Miss Velma Beam, to work with the farm women and 
teach them how to can vegetables, fruits and, particu- 
larly, meats. Up to this time, many farmers, particu- 
larly the poorer class, were not attempting to can any 
food. In cooperation with the home demonstration 
agent, we bought four steam pressure canners as an 
experiment, to be loaned out to the home demonstration 
clubs in the county. These proved so successful the first 
year, that we bought four more the next year. They are 
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loaned from home to home, and are responsible for 
about 1,000 quarts of preserved food each year. 

As these were demonstrated, families in the county 
who could afford to buy them did so for their own use. 

We have a number of good Negro farmers. If their 
record for honesty and trustworthiness is good in their 
community, we do not hesitate to loan to them. We have 
one Negro tenant family that was very much in debt, 
and was raising only tobacco. We persuaded him to di- 
versify, made him a loan of $100 to buy chickens to 
start him off in a small way. Today, four years later, he 
has approximately 1,000 chickens, 15 head of cattle, he 
has bought a tractor, has eight head of mules, has suffi- 
cient canned food to last him for a year, has 15 or 20 
head of hogs, and is in the best shape financially that 
he has ever been in his life. 

We have two white boys who were the first to start 
raising chickens commercially in the county. They 
bought and paid for a farm each, one of them before he 
was 21 years old; the other was about 22. 

Through the cooperation of our Negro county agent 
and the officials of our State College in Raleigh, we have 
purchased 60 head of Jersey heifers, six months old, in 
Mississippi. These will be distributed among the Negro 
farmers in the county. Some of them do not have a milk 
cow at the present. They will repay the bank in Novem- 
ber when they sell their tobacco. As far as I know this 
is the first time a program of this kind has been financed 
by a bank in North Carolina. 


Mr. Prince! pee Credit associations 
are competing with banks by ac- 
“Today the banks tively soliciting loans by means of 
own 23 registered radio, mail, and personal contact. 
bulls and boars ..- One of my good friends told me that 
all p laced without the secretary of the PCA in his 
any investment on 
the part of the county would approach him every 
farmer...” time convenient and inform him 
that he had funds earmarked for 
him and that he would appreciate his coming to see 
about the loan at his earliest convenience. This same 
secretary inquired of a local farm machinery dealer why 
he sold a certain farmer’s machinery note to our bank 
when he knew that his association wanted all of that 
man’s paper. 

Our bank has never allowed the PCA to get much 
business in our trade territory for we have always tried 
to meet the needs of our farmers since the organization 
of PCA. This year we are making a record of every PCA 
loan and expect to contact the borrower before next year 
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in an effort to get as much of that business as possible. 
So far as we know only 21 PCA loan checks have been 
handled through our bank this year, while our bank 
now has 1,400 loans to farmers outstanding for more 
than $350,000. 

I would have no objection to the PCA if they were 
forced to pay taxes in the same manner as banks and 
operate with capital funds furnished by the association 
rather than the Federal Government. 

For years our bank has recognized the need for im- 
proved livestock in the territory. Last Fall we requested 
the state swine and cattle specialist, two county agents, 
and the local agricultural teacher to meet at our bank 
to discuss such a program. We informed these men that 
our bank wished to purchase a number of registered 
breeding animals for the trade territory. They were 
authorized to use their best judgment in purchasing the 
animals, though not to sacrifice quality in making pur- 
chases as reasonable as possible. It was decided that we 
would confine the project to two breeds each of cattle 
and swine. For the dairy cattle we chose the Guernsey 
and for the beef cattle the Hereford. We chose the Po- 
land China and the Hampshire for the swine. 

This stock was all placed without any investment on 
the part of the farmer. We found the farmers very co- 
operative in accepting these animals for the use of their 
farm neighbors. The bull or boar will remain at the same 
location for a period of two years and the caretaker is 
given privilege of purchasing the bull or boar at origi- 
nal cost to the bank without interest at the expiration 
of the two years. Should the farmer decline the offer, 
then the animal will be moved to another location and 
remain there so long as the service is needed. The bank 
set the service fee at $2, all of which goes to the care- 
taker to defray his expenses in caring for the animal. 
Our bank guaranteed each farmer accepting a bull or 
boar that he would suffer no financial loss. 

To encourage the use of this breeding stock the bank 
agreed to pay 50 cents of each service fee during 1943, 
thus reducing the cost of service to the farmer to $1.50. 

Our goal for the year was 500 services; however, we 
are fast approaching that figure and no less than 750 
services will be made during 1943. 


Recocnizinc the urgent need for additional cows and 
young heifers to breed to the registered animals we had 
purchased we made plans for the purchasing of a car- 
load for resale. Accompanied by two county agents 
with whom we were working on the livestock project, 
I went to the Sweet Water Valley of Tennessee to buy 
our first carload of stock. We shipped them and three 
days after arrival offered them at public auction in one 
of our local tobacco warehouses. The sale was well 
attended and all cows were sold without any difficulty. 
We announced at the beginning of the sale that in the 
event the cows brought more money than the bank had 
invested we would refund pro rata per head of cattle. 
Had we not lost one of the finest cows from injury, 
no financial loss would have been sustained. This loss 
did not discourage us though, and since that time I 
have made three trips to Rowan County, North Caro- 
lina, and two to Virginia, being accompanied on each 
trip by the two county agents. We sold 201 cows and 
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heifers at four auction sales and on the last three were 
able to refund nearly $1,000 to purchasers. 

Our bank does not hope to recover the original in- 
vestment in this livestock program for the animals 
will no longer be of serviceable age when we hope to dis- 
pose of them, so we have written off approximately 
$3,000 of the original cost. 


Mr. Spruill! | jor the three counties of Nash, 
“Afr newly - Edgecombe and Wilson in this 

; see state, served by the Rocky Mount 
Production Credit Association 
with the farmers 4 
_..1 believe the there was loaned for 1943 about 
PCA should... $700,000 made up of about 1,000 
confine itself to loans, and for Rocky Mount trad- 
emergencies and_ ing territory, covering a part of 
carry out the intent Edgecombe and all of Nash coun- 
of the law. . .” ties, about $400,000. 

The local commercial banks are 
willing to make practically all of these loans as the loans 
were made to farmers of good character and good ability 
to operate their farms. As evidence of this, our own 
institution has loaned for 1943 for farming purposes, 
within the territory in which we operate, $750,000 to 
about one thousand borrowers, at as good or better 
rates of interest. This, without any appraisal fee or 
service charge and, at the same time, we furnish to 
these borrowers regular commercial banking facilities. 

The five directors of the local PCA live in five different 
sections of the trade area covered by the Rocky Mount 
Production Credit Association and these directors ac- 
tively solicit loans from the farmers. 

In one case, we had been making loans each year to 
one of our regular farmer bank customers, secured by 
crop lien and chattel mortgage, for the purpose of 
farming operations, but in addition to the crop lien 
and chattel mortgage we have required the signature 
of the mother since the land is in the mother’s name. 
A representative of the PCA went to see this customer 
and offered to make the loan without a crop lien, chat- 
tel mortgage or the signature of the mother, taking 
instead an open note from the operator of the farm. 

The banks further feel that these Federal subsidized 
lending agencies were created to take care of an emer- 
gency and during this emergency served a good purpose 


_and since this emergency has passed, the taxpayers’ 


money should not he used for the operation of Federal 
lending agencies in competition with banks, which 
are rendering a real service to the Government in selling 
War Bonds, in buying to the limit U: S. bonds, as well 
as handling the various ration accounts, etc. 

After nearly 40 years in dealing with the farmers and 
knowing their needs and abilities to pay, I believe the 
Production Credit Association can serve a well and true 
purpose if it will confine itself to taking care of emer- 
gencies and will carry out the intent of the law in taking 
care of borrowers who are not in a position to borrow 
from commercial banks. 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


November is ‘‘ Food Fights for Freedom” month. 
Lend your support to the slogan—Produce, Con- 
serve, Share and Play Square—the national edu- 
cational campaign theme to be sponsored by the 
War Food Administration. 


PRODUCE 
"AND 
CONSERVE 


Some Farm Facts 


In 1943, American farmers are marking up an all-time 
production record; it is an achievement that reflects the 
scope of activity and cooperation of our country 
banking. 

In a special release to BANKING, the Department of 
Agriculture’s AAA reports that last year’s peak has 
been topped by 4 per cent, and the average for 1935-39 
by 31 per cent. While some of the food crop harvests 
have been smaller than in 1942, the continued rise in 
meat production more than discounted them. 

Leading the parade of “‘record-breakers” among the 
crops are Irish potatoes and dry beans, each with a 17 
per cent increase over 1942, sweet potatoes with a 10 
per cent increase, dry peas nearly one-third more than 
last year, peanuts setting an all-time record 21 per cent 
greater than the previous peak, and canning crops such 
as snap beans, green peas and beets, up 7 to 11 per 
cent. Other crops have also surpassed their 1942 harvest 
to a lesser degree, while corn will show the second largest 
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crop since 1920, although it is slightly under last year’s 
all-time record production. : 

Meat production is up between 20 and 25 per cent 
over 1942, with an anticipated total for all meats com- 
bined of 24 billion pounds. Beef and veal increase is 
about 3 per cent, while pork has jumped 23 per cent 
above last year. 

Poultry production estimates show an increase of 
about 24 per cent, with eggs topping all other years for 
the first eight-month period. They reach 13 per cent 
over 1942 and 43 per cent over the preceding 10-year 
average. 

Production such as this—the seventh consecutive 
record year—provides the basis for Uncle Sam’s 
national food program. 


Where Food Will Go 


THREE-QUARTERS of the total food supply will go to 
the civilian consumer. He will eat well this Winter even 
if he does find on his table more cereals, dry beans and 
soybeans, enriched breads, crackers, oleomargarine, 
potatoes and peanut butter than he ever saw there 
before. 

Meat consumption probably will be somewhat less per 
capita than in 1942, with the exception of pork. Chicken, 
eggs, fluid milk, canned vagetables, canned juices, dried 
fruits and fresh citrus fruits will be consumed in about 
the same per capita quantities as last year. 

Dairy products, fresh fruits and vegetables, turkeys 
and broilers will be available in smaller amounts, accord- 
ing to present estimates. Reasons for this include: the 
need for fluid milk is curtailing its use to manufacture 
dairy products, transportation problems will affect the 
moving of fresh fruits and vegetables to distant markets, 
the War Food Administration is urging poultrymen to 
save their broilers for egg production, and the turkeys 
are being diverted mainly to the Army, so that every 
soldier overseas will eat turkey at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

About 13 per cent of the total food supply will go to 
the armed forces, and 10 per cent to our Allies to help 
meet their food needs. The latter distribution, however, 
will be made in full, it is announced, only if the needs of 
America’s fighting men and civilians have first been 
met. The remaining 2 per cent of the food goes to normal 
trade outlets and for distribution such as that by the 
Red Cross. 

The production job projected for 1944 calls for a 
record planting of some 380,000,000 acres. It is the goal 
of American farming and a challenge to the resources of 
country banking. 


Farmer-Banker Relations 


KEY BANKERS, whose responsibilities as liaison 
officers between agricultural and banking interests 
have multiplied greatly in the last few years, find a 
helpful guide in a recently issued manual on “Better 
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Farmer-Banker Relations,” issued by the NEw York 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

This 24-page booklet covers every phase of key 
banker activity and briefly summarizes the aims, meth- 
ods and policies of the principal branches of the State 
Extension Service, the Federal “action” agencies, and 
the farm organizations. It lists various sources of infor- 
mation on farm topics, and makes practical suggestions 
for improving relationships between bankers and farm- 
ers within a community. 

For ready reference, the back section of the booklet 
contains forms for the name, address and phone number 
of the leaders of the principal Extension Service depart- 
~ ments, Federal agencies, agricultural groups and organi- 
zations in the county, which may be filled in by the key 
banker for his personal use. 


Premium 


Not To be outdone by the variety of objets d’art, 
curios, and gimcracks offered for sale to War Bond 
buyers, the First NATIONAL BANK of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, made a real contribution some time ago. The 
occasion was “ Neighbor Day,” celebrated at Benton, in 
Scott County, when the local War Finance Committee 
held an auction sale. To the highest bidder in War 
Bonds, the bank offered an Angus steer. Addressing a 
broadside to the farmers of Scott County, the bank ex- 
plained the reasons for the contribution: first, because 
of its $1,278,548 sale record to customers, and the more 
than $2 million bonds bought for its own account. 
Secondly, the bank’s interest in promoting better live- 
stock as indicated by its continued cooperation with 
farm bureaus, the organization of 4-H livestock clubs, 
farm loans, etc. This bit of publicity was well received. 


Community Reom 


ONE way to promote friendly relations with farm 
groups is cited by the PEopLes NATIONAL BANK of 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana. The bank has a “community 
room” attractively furnished which is made available 
to all farm meetings free of charge. Being centrally 
located, the offer of a place to meet for private and 
general sessions has an especial appeal to farm groups 
whose budgets are small. Other banks reporting a 
similar program frequently supply refreshments of 
coffee and doughnuts. Since one or more officers of the 
bank staff are active members of these farm organiza- 
tions, the gesture of offering a meeting place seems more 
or less personal and carries with it no feeling of direct 
obligation. Certain country banks have also offered 
vacant stores or other bank-owned property for similar 
purposes. 


Lend-Lease 


Not A new idea, but one that has worked success- 
fully for the FARMERS NATIONAL Bank of Salem, Ohio, 
is the lend-lease program for improving local livestock. 
Briefly, the plan is a restocking arrangement in which 
the bank-purchases pure-bred bulls, loans them to farm- 
ers at a nominal cost for a period of four years, with 
the understanding that upon the sale of the bull the bank 
is to be reimbursed for the total original expenditure, or 
if the amount received is less than cost, the bank 
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receives the whole proceeds of the sale. The only direct 
obligation for the farmer is that he keep the bull insured 
during the period it is in his possession. 


Emerson J. Boyd (right), president, Ohio Bankers Association, 
addresses Group VI sessions. Round table discussion leader 
John E. Wise (left) takes notes during Dr. Eckert’s address 


Group Meet 


MANSFIELD, Ou10, was the scene of a late September 
group meeting of the Ohio Bankers Association in which 
representatives of some nine counties participated. 
War financing, farm production and credit were studied 
under the leadership of Emerson J. Boyd, president of 
the state association and president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Warren. Guest speakers included Phil 
S. Eckert, agricultural economist for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, Louis Bromfield, author and 
agricultural expert, and Professor Montfort Jones, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Auctioneer 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL Bank, Columbus, Nebraska, 
makes a point of its specialty of clerking auction sales. 
A recent advertisement played up the service angle, 
offering two members of the bank staff as experienced 
farm sale clerks who enjoy a wide acquaintance with 
farmers in the territory. The personality of the auction- 
eer, as we understand it, has as much to do with upping 
the bids as the worth of the merchandise offered. An 
“outsider” or “professional” may do his job well 
enough, but unless he is known to his audience his 
chances of getting full values are none too certain. All 
too often the tricks of a professional auctioneer are re- 
sented, and the seller comes away short. Clerking 
auctions may return only a small fee to the bank, but as 
a goodwill building service it deserves more than passing 
attention. 


Repair Loans 


SINCE this is the season when the wear and tear on 
farm equipment may be inventoried, the CHESANING 
STATE BANK of Chesaning, Michigan, puts on a news- 
paper drive for machinery repair loans. Cautioning 
against delay, the advertisement stresses the scarcity of 
metal, and the fact that repairs and replacements will 
be harder than ever to make as time goes on. Point No. 
2 is good farm husbandry of maintaining all equipment 
in good working order. Point 3 is preparation for the 
planting season ahead. 
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Aecount Book 


THE MAjoRITY of country banks in Ohio distribute 
to their customers copies of the Ohio Farm Account 
Book, published by the State University’s College of 
Agriculture and the Department of Rural Economics. 
The current edition contains a number of revisions 
which facilitate income tax information. It is more than 
an account book; it is, in fact, a farm business record so 
organized that it will yield data which will permit an 
appraisal of each operation. Forms and procedures are 
indexed on the front cover for all phases of farming: 
dairy, livestock, crops, labor, materials and equipment, 
investment record, business summary, etc. 

No provision is made in the book for recording house- 
hold and personal transactions, since this information 
is not needed for the study of the organization and 
operation of the farm. 

Users of the book generally find that their requests 
for credit are met immediately when the record of their 
operations are submitted on the prepared forms. 


*Banky” 


A sHorT while ago the First NATIONAL BANK of 
Lincolnton, North Carolina, ran an advertisement 
titled, “I Am the Lady Who Pays for Her Keep,” 
illustrated with the head of a benign-looking cow. 

Said the accompanying copy: ‘My name is Bossy. I 
like Lincoln County pastures and wish that I and a few 
of my sisters could come here to live. The folks at the 
bank said they like the idea and would take a reasonable 
part in getting us here.” 

Taking the ad somewhat literally was a letter in the 
next morning’s mail, addressed to “Dear Mr. Banker,” 
outlining the prospect’s net worth: some War Bonds and 
a one-third interest in eight acres of cotton, plus a 
generous and understanding grandfather. It was signed 
by a nine-year-old girl. 

To make a long story short, the bank replied by 
return mail, talked things over confidentially with 
grandpa, and arranged for the purchase of a purebred 
calf on a $100 note. Out of appreciation of its service, 
the child dubbed the calf “Banky.” 

This little incident—the kind that goes to make up 
the human quality of country banking—may have 
passed unnoticed, except that it inspired a follow-up 
advertisement which upheld an example to the county 
by reproducing the correspondence which closed the 
deal. 


Broad Service 


Forks in Pikeville, Kentucky, learned something 
about their bank the other day which suggests a cosmo- 
politan flavor in country banking. In a recent compila- 
tion of checking accounts, the First NATIONAL BANK 
discovered it served depositors in some 30 states and 
four foreign countries in addition to numerous members 
of the armed forces now overseas. With a headline one 
would expect to see in a big-city daily, the bank ran an 
advertisement titled “The First National Serves 
Depositors the World Over.” 

“Tt is a great joy,” said the copy, “to serve our folks 
at home, and at the same time it is a pleasure for us to 
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serve those in other sections who wish good, safe bank- 
ing.” The ad contained a complete list of the states and 
countries served with the number of accounts in each 
location, and the amount of deposits to their credit. 
The total approached $800,000. 


NEWS 
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A sample of the Iowa State Bank’s mimeographed house 


.organ with its five-color cartoon illustration described below 


House Organ 


A DUPLICATING machine is a fairly standard piece of 
banking equipment for inter-office forms, letters, etc. 
But if you’d like to see what it can do on a home-made 
house organ, drop a note to Harold Gilmore, cashier of 
the Iowa StaTE Bank, Algona, Iowa. For the past 
several years, this bank has issued a customer bulletin, 
called the “News.” It is a stencil job with illustrations 
in five or more colors—a technique which, they say, can 
be matched by any amateur operator. By manipulating 
stencil screen plates, the cartoon illustrations in this 
publication are reproduced with duo-tone effects, and 
for its purpose are more appropriate than actual en- 
gravings. 

Editorially, the “News” is after a chuckle, but here 
and there you find a news item about the bank, its 
services, community doings, farm items and so on. It is 
a “‘farm door opener” of the type that creates goodwill 
and gets new business. 


Barnyard Chatter 


THE PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
leaves the business end of farm credit to its specialized 
farm service department, where personal contact does 
the real selling job. But when it comes to the printed 
sales-message, this bank is neither interested in big 
space nor bold type. What it has to say is said editorially 
in a single column of newsprint some eight to ten inches 
deep, with a familiar masthead titling it “Barnyard 
Chatter.”’ And chatter it is; the kind you get with your 
elbow on the fence post and your foot on the lower rail. 

Such items as George Baldwin’s scheme for cooling 
hogs during the Summer heat, and John Coxon’s year- 
ling Poland China boar for sale, or Harold Krouse’s in- 
genious use of waterproof paper for protecting hay stacks, 
all inject the homey news flavor. Then there are notices 
of farm sales, crop news and notes, or a gossipy discus- 
sion of local farm problems to keep general interest 
alive. Now and then there’s an item about banking. 
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WAYBILLS WRITTEN BY RECORDAK 


MEET THE PACE OF WAR 


ECAUSE a number of big rail- 
B roads are lucky enough to 
have installed Recordak at their 
junction points several years ago, 
traffic doesn’t have to wait while 
waybills are copied slowly and 
laboriously by hand. 

Recordak does the copying... 
automatically ... photographically 
...at split-second speed. 

The camera, of course, can’t 
make mistakes ...so every copy 
of every waybill is a complete, 
and completely accurate, copy. 
Time-wasting inaccuracies have 
been entirely eliminated. 

* 

Not the least of Recordak’s 

wartime jobs is to help banks 


RECORDAK 
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carry on efficiently under war- 
time conditions. Recordak is a 
great labor-saver; it helps small 
staffs turn out a big volume of 
work. Mistakes (inevitable with 
inexperienced workers) are 
more quickly found, and more 
easily corrected ...as Recordak 


provides picture records of 
checks, statements, deposit tick- 
ets... all items handled. 
Savings in machines, station- 
ery, and filing space are impr4s- 
sive; and so is the safeguarding 
of valuable records. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, 350 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Among Recordak’s outstanding 
contributions to the war effort— 
V---—Mail, the microfilmed 
mail which so swiftly and surely 
bridges the gap between our boys 
and their loved ones. 


ORIGINATORS OF 
MODERN MICROFILMING 


ae 


Action and Result 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


petition. He pointed out that the fight must be con- 
ducted on two fronts—the legislative at Washington 
and the home front. 

While giving help to the legislative fight wherever 
possible the primary responsibility of the Commission, 
he declared, was on the home front. He pointed out 
that country banks are adequately represented in the 
Committee on Federal Legislation by the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Credit. 

The Commission adopted a resolution recommending 
that all members of the American Bankers Association 
recognize their responsibility to uphold and actively 
support the resolution against subsidized and socialized 
credit adopted at the annual meeting of the A.B.A. 
by devoting personal time and effort to acquaint farm 
and business leaders in their communities and mem- 
bers of Congress with the objectives of the resolution. 


Ir then turned to a careful consideration of its job 
on the home front—meeting competition, increasing 
earnings, improving operations, strengthening the bank- 
ing structure, preserving the dual system, and creating 
good public relations. More than half the conference 
was devoted to a discussion of the problems relating 
to these specific types of activities before an attempt 
was made to formulate a working program. 

With this discussion behind it, the Commission went 
to work on determining its immediate objectives and 
agreed upon four major projects. Committees were ap- 
pointed to direct the work. 

One of these is the early publication of a merchandis- 
ing manual, “The Second Front Against Government 
Subsidized Competition.”” The material will be based 
largely on an extensive survey of PCA methods, 
bankers’ activities, and farmer opinion made recently 
by the Advertising Department and Agricultural Com- 
mission of the Association. 

The committee in charge of the preparation of the 
publication and its use when distributed is headed by 
Claude F. Pack, president, Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas, and includes Glenn L. Emmons, presi- 
dent, First State Bank, Gallup, New Mexico; Clyde D. 
Harris, president, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; C. D. Tedrow, president, Citizens First 
National Bank, Princeton, Illinois, and R. B. Stewart, 
president, Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

A long range program designed to help country banks 
put their services on a more profitable earning basis was 
adopted. It starts immediately with a study of bank 
costs and a committee was appointed to undertake this 
work. It consists of S. N. Schafer, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, as chairman; 
Clyde C. Neumann, executive vice-president, Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, Oakland, Nebraska; 
William C. Rempfer, cashier, First National Bank, 
Parkston, South Dakota; John Wetzel, comptroller, 
Bayside National Bank, Bayside, New York. 

A Committee on Government Bond Portfolios was 
also named to assist country banks in profitable man- 
agement of their government bond accounts. This com- 
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mittee consists of John B. Sloan, president, County 
Bank, Greenwood, South Carolina, chairman; Howard 
Hambleton, vice-president, Citizens National Bank, 
Waxahachie, Texas; B. M. Harris, president, Yellow- 
stone Bank, Columbus, Montana; and R. L. Eberhardt, 
executive vice-president, Stockton Savings and Loan 
Bank, Stockton, California. 

A fourth committee, the Committee on Banking 
Studies, was created to review and promote material of 
particular value to country banks in the various de- 
partments of the American Bankers Association, its 
library and its Graduate School of Banking, state 
bankers associations, and in other places where existing 
material can be put into brief, concise and practical 
form for use by country banks. This committee consists 
of R. A. Bezoier, vice-president and cashier, First 
National Bank, Rochester, Minnesota, as chairman; 
Tipton E. Burch, president, Security State Bank, 
Wewoka, Oklahoma, and Eddie Pacot, executive vice- 
president, Stockmen’s Bank, Gillette, Wyoming. 

In addition, the Commission directed the preparation 
of a compact, quick-reading publication that would 
carry information developed by the Commission for 
the particular benefit of country banks. 


Appreciation was extended BANKING for its recogni- 
tion of the importance of country banking by devoting 
a section in each issue to developments and activities 
in this field. 

Plans were made for conducting a survey among 
supervisory authorities designed to reveal their opinion 
of country bank problems and effective methods of 
meeting them. 

It was carefully pointed out by Chairman McDonald 
that the work of the new Commission was intended 
to supplement and not supplant that of other com- 
missions, departments, and committees of the Associa- 
tion. Representatives of other groups whose activities 
dealt largely with country banks were heard during 
the conference. These included Otis A. Thompson, 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission and 
president, National Bank and Trust Company, Nor- 
wich, New York; C. W. Bailey, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Food-for-Freedom Committee and president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, and members of 
the A.B.A. staff. 


Four A.B.A. leaders who are helping chart the course for 

country banks—President Wiggins and Chairman McDonald, 

seated; Agricultural Commission Chairman Thompson and 
Food-for-Freedom Committee Chairman Bailey, standing 
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LEGAL ANSWER PAGE "5s 


Legal Forms—Dangers 


ONTINUING the discussion ! of dangers in bank legal 
C forms, the remaining danger is for a bank to make 
a major change in practice without examining its 
forms. A bank may, for example, adopt the practice of 
delayed posting under which it will not charge back to 
the depositing payee or subsequent owner, an overdraft 
on it, until the day following the deposit. The agreement 
with the depositor may authorize the bank to charge 
such an item on the day of deposit. Such a clause was 
entirely satisfactory under the former practice but must 
be changed after such a system of delayed posting is 
adopted. 

What practically has this general discussion of dangers 
in bank forms to do with bank directors? Because of the 
comparative importance of bank forms, board meetings 
might periodically be devoted to an examination of the 
bank’s legal instruments. Plan such a board meeting 
carefully. Each director might be assigned specific 
forms for study in advance of the meeting. 

BANKING will appreciate reactions to this discussion 
of dangers in connection with bank legal forms. What 
experience has your bank had in this connection? 


Lost or Stolen Instruments 


Are the rights of a discounting, purchasing, or pledgee 
bank superior to those of the owner of lost or stolen 
commercial paper, such as a check, draft, trade accept- 
ance, note, or bond, or the owner of a lost or stolen stock 
certificate, bill of lading, or warehouse receipt? ? 

The bank’s rights are superior if the instrument is 
fully negotiable; otherwise the owner has superior rights. 
If the instrument is commercial paper negotiable under 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, enacted in 


every state, the bank is protected under §57. The ~ 


contrary is true if such paper is non-negotiable, as where 
the promise to pay is not unconditional. 

The bank’s rights to a stock certificate are not superior 
unless the Uniform Stock Transfer Act, §§ 5, 7, and 22, 
or similar legislation makes the certificate fully nego- 
tiable. This act does not apply to the transfer in an 
enacting state of the stock of a corporation of another 
state without similar legislation, to certificates issued 
before it takes effect, nor apparently to national bank 
stock. The Uniform Stock Transfer Act has not been 
adopted in Delaware, District of Columbia, Iowa, 


1For the preceding discussion, see the September and October issues of 


ANKING. 
* This question is Ly mp to an instrument which is in such original form 


or so indorsed that it is a bearer document so that there is no question of a 
forged indorsement, a a bank which takes the instrument in good faith and 
for value without notice of the loss or theft, and to an owner who is not 
py by his negligence or other conduct from asserting his rights against 
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Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Vermont, or Wyoming. For fuller 
treatment of the negotiability of stock certificates, see 
the new “Paton’s Digest,” Vol. II, pp. 1423 to 1432. 

The bank’s rights to a Dill of lading are, under the 
Federal Bills of Lading Act, §§ 30 and 37, superior. If, 
however, the shipment is wholly within a single state, 
the bank is not protected in the absence of state legisla- 
tion, such as the Uniform Bills of Lading Act, §§ 31 and 
38. The Uniform Sales Act has complicated the problem. 
Sections 32 and 38 of the original draft, approved by the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in 1906, provide 
for partial negotiability of bills of lading. However, in 
1922 the Commissioners and the American Bankers 
Association recommended amendments to these sections 
which would make bills of lading fully negotiable. If 
the Sales Act sections are enacted in the old form after 
the Bills of Lading Act, bills of lading are no longer fully 
negotiable unless the Sales Act expressly provides in 
§76b or otherwise that such act shall not affect 
provisions of the Bills of Lading Act. “Paton’s Digest,” 
Volume I, pp. 671 to 690, 695, 696, and 711 to 713, 
contains a treatment of the Federal and the Uniform 
Bills of Lading Acts, the Uniform Sales Act, and their 
effect upon negotiability of bills of lading. 

The bank’s rights to a warehouse receipt are not su- 
perior to those of the owner in the absence of statute. 
As originally approved by the Commissioners in 1906, 
§§ 40 and 47 of the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 
and §§ 32 and 38 of the Uniform Sales Act, make ware- 
house receipts only partially negotiable. In 1922 the 
Commissioners and the American Bankers Association 
recommended amendments to the above sections which 
would make warehouse receipts fully negotiable. If the 
state has either the Warehouse Receipts Act or the Sales 
Act in the old form, careful examination is necessary 
to determine whether warehouse receipts are fully 
negotiable. If the Sales Act is enacted in the old form and 
the Warehouse Receipts Act is later enacted in the new 
form, warehouse receipts are fully negotiable. If the 
Warehouse Receipts Act is enacted in the old form and 
the Sales Act is later enacted in the new form, warehouse 
receipts are fully negotiable unless the Sales Act in §76b 
or otherwise provides that such act shall not limit the 
provisions of the Warehouse Receipts Act. These are 
applications of the principle that unless the latest 
statute otherwise provides, it controls earlier inconsis- 
tent legislation. 

Do you as officer or director know whether your bank 
takes a risk because bills of lading or warehouse re- 
ceipts are not fully negotiable in your state? Check 
with complete information in December BANKING. 
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A Home Is for Keeps 


Miss KANE is research assistant in the 
Mortgage Research and Real Estate 
Finance Department of the American 
Bankers Association. Starting with March 
BANKING she contributed a series of ar- 
ticles analyzing “The Home Mortgage 
Loan Manual.” 


hear a great deal about the new 
\V/ “Design for Living” which will 
follow the war. We are told that 
during the first years of peace there will] 
be made available many new devices for 
making homes more comfortable to live 
in and for increasing the efficient opera- 
tion of the home plant. One thing that is 
stressed too little is that all of these 
things are going to cost money, and the 
paramount question is, “Are they worth 
the price?” 

Bankers, who will do a great deal of 
the financing of post-war home build- 
ing, have a special interest in the ques- 
tion of original cost and upkeep in con- 
nection with new home equipment. 

The acquisition of a home is one of the 
greatest experiences in life. From the 
moment the decision to buy or build is 
made, and the idea thereby changes 
from an uncertain “maybe” to a defi- 
nite project, it takes possession of the 
prospective owner’s thoughts and in one 
aspect or another is with him every mo- 
ment until its realization. And when, 
after all the delays, discouragements, 
and compromises that attend the trans- 
action, the great moment comes when 
he puts his key into his own front door, 
he feels that in doing that he has become 
another person, a solid citizen who owns 
property and pays taxes and has a 
proprietary interest in the way his taxes 
are spent. His house is like no other 
house in the world. 


lL THis first thrill of home ownership 
were lasting, mortgagees would have 
fewer problems. But it does not last. For 
some owners the satisfaction of owning 
a home continues to outweigh every dis- 
advantage, even after the experience is 
no longer new. For others, the difficul- 
ties and expenses they did not antici- 
pate, or, in their initial enthusiasm, 
minimized, daily grow more irksome, so 
that in time the obligation that they 
took on so gladly comes to feel like an in- 
tolerable burden, and the home seems 
more like a prison than a refuge. 


MARGARET KANE 
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This model glass “Kitchen of Tomorrow,” recently displayed in Toledo, can do double duty 
as a playroom or study between meals. All units are built in and can be covered. 


This is particularly true when the ex- 
penses prove, as they sometimes do, to 
be out of proportion to the owner’s in- 
come. He thought he had taken every- 
thing into account when he added up 
the payments to be made for interest 
and principal, the taxes and insurance, 
the estimates for light and heat. But he 
finds that, especially where he tried to 
cut corners on the cost, repairs need to 
be made surprisingly soon; the monthly 
bills for operation are higher than he 
anticipated; and the equipment that 
looked so impressively efficient when 
new may not have been built to survive 
for any length of time the wear and tear 
of daily use. 

Financing a home is not simply a mat- 
ter of paying off the mortgage. The 
home must remain livable during the 
life of the mortgage. Depreciation must 
be minimized as far as possible by im- 
provements and repairs; the operating 
equipment must be kept in working 
order or replaced. All this costs money. 
The owner and the mortgagee should 
have as clear an understanding as possi- 
ble of what it is likely to amount to. 

An appraisal of the collateral for a 
home mortgage loan is a much more 
complicated matter than it once was. It 
now has to take into account features 
that formerly did not exist, and condi- 
tions that once did not change as rapidly 
as now. The environment of the prop- 
erty must be analyzed for present suit- 
ability and future changes in value; and 
the house no longer consists simply of 
four walls and a roof, but contains as a 


matter of course fixtures and working 
equipment that were unheard of a few 
decades ago. The combined efforts of 
invention, mass production, and mer- 
chandising have made these installa- 
tions necessities of modern living. They 
must be considered an integral part 
of the mortgaged property, and their 
financing and maintenance must be 
anticipated with that of the house itself. 


mortgage lending practice 
stresses the probability of repayment of 
the loan in accordance with the contract 
terms, rather than reliance on recovery 
through sale of the collateral on default. 
This emphasis brings into new prom- 
inence the importance of the borrower 
as a factor in mortgage risk. His re- 
sources, character, and motives in the 
transaction are analyzed with care. It is 
not always appreciated, however, that 
his income must cover not only the 
periodic payments on the property as it 
stands when he takes possession of it, 
but the monthly costs of operation, and 
also the inevitable bills for maintenance, 
repairs, and replacements that come 
with the passage of time. If these bills 
are unexpectedly frequent and high, 
they become a source of irritation and 
worry on the part of the owner. In time 
he may begin to wonder what if any- 
thing he has gained by tying himself 
down for years to come with a project 
that threatens him with such a financial 
struggle that eventually he may be 
forced to abandon it and be left with- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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What's your outfit, Sir? 


A man in uniform steps up to the teller’s window. “Could the 
bank cash a check?” He’s an unknown—his outfit just moved to 
a nearby camp. 

What to do? The inclination is to be friendly, lend a helping 
hand to a service man. The banker's instinet says, “No, not with- 
out identification or endorsement.” But, too often leniency wins 
and the man gets his money. Professional crooks know this and 
do not hesitate to trade on patriotism. Often they are appre- 
hended—more often the bank takes a loss. 

The Bank Survey offered by companies of the America Fore 
Group covers Forgery as one of several war-time conditions which 
must be carefully checked and brought up to date through an 
analysis of Forgery Insurance requirements. Ask for this com- 
plete survey now. It’s an asset to any bank. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A, 
President comprising the following companies: Vice President 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Furnish us with further information regarding your complete survey 
service which is available to all banks without cost or obligation. 


NAME OF BANK 
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A Home Is for Keeps 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


out even the equity he started with. 

The mortgagee has an interest in the 
.matter of operating equipment in a 
house, from two angles: that is, as it 
affects the borrower and as it affects the 
value of the property. 

The borrower is limited in what he 
can pay for the house. He probably can- 
not afford to build the house he really 
would like to have, nor to put into his 
house all the conveniences he has fondly 
dreamed of having it contain. In trying 
to stretch his money to cover as many 


of his wishes as can possibly be realized, 
he may make the mistake of compro- 
mising with quality. This is poor econ- 
omy. It is to his interest as well as that 
of the mortgagee to build as well as he 
can, and to install standard equipment 
of as good quality as he can afford, even 
if he has to omit for the time being some 
items that he would like to include. A 
smaller house and less equipment, but 
of better quality, is the answer to the 
problem of initial cost versus prolonged 
satisfaction. 


For Promptness 


FOR EIGHTY YEARS prompt- 
ness has marked the service 
to correspondent banks of 
The First of Chicago. Today 
our Bank and Bankers Divi- 
sion is handling a nation-wide 
business, and invites accounts 
upon a basis that so long has 
proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDFRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Good construction and equipment 
not only require fewer repairs, but cost 
less to operate. This is an important 
consideration in financing a home. Ac. 
cording to a study of “Family Expendi- 
tures in the United States” made by 
the National Resources Planning Board 
in 1941, the total average expenditure 
for shelter is $457. Of this, $248 is for 
housing, and $162 is for household 
operation. 

When the expenses of paying for the 
property and maintaining it become too 
burdensome, the owner may lose inter- 
est in the whole project, and default 
may easily result. Or he may manage to 
pay the carrying charges on the prop- 
erty by neglecting the upkeep, and if 
default eventually occurs the mortgagee 
takes over the property in a rundown 
condition. 

“The Home Mortgage Loan Man- 
ual” recently published by the American 
Bankers Association, which has been 
called one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to the mortgage finance field, 
recognizes the factor of operating equip- 
ment in mortgage analysis in its section 
on the rating of the borrower: “The 
amount of the estimate of the average 
monthly reserve for repairs and main- 
tenance is determined by the condition 
of the property and the kind and condi- 
tion of operating equipment.” Heating 
equipment, electric wiring, cooking fa- 
cilities, refrigeration, “and any other 
operating equipment,” are mentioned as 
items that must be checked in making 
this estimate. 


Tae initial cost of the operating 
equipment must not be disproportion- 
ate to the other costs, nor to the bor- 
rower’s income; but at the same time 
the difference in durability and oper- 
ating cost between two different makes 
of equipment may offset some difference 
in cost. The cheapest is not necessarily 
the most economical in the long run; 
and since mortgages are now made for 
terms as long as 25 years the element of 
durability and cost of operation and 
maintenance over an extended period is 
fully as important in the loan analysis 
as the original cost. 

The necessity of providing housing 
for war workers in many communities 
whose temporary over-population may 
largely disappear when the war is over 
has brought demountable housing intoa 
fairly conspicuous position in the war 
housing effort. It may be that after the 
war this kind of construction will have 
become sufficiently established to be a 
some importance in the real estate pit 
ture. This, of course, would mean a dif- 
ferent approach to mortgage financing. 


Sprep at the teller’s window has always been important to you and 
your customers, and now in wartime this is especially so. 
Many hundreds of financial institutions across the nation use 
National Window-Posting Machines to save their customers’ time and 
earn their good-will by reducing lost waiting time. And these institu- 
tions are saving their own time, manpower and money, too. Giinintadliakiiiaas 
With the National Window-Posting Machine, each transaction at bo haps or enaney is han- 
the teller’s window is completed with a maximum of speed and control. | died, there is need for 
The payment, deposit or withdrawal is made, the pass-book mechani- >| some product of The 
cally posted, and a correct new balance automatically printed. The = — Cash Register 
machine posts your record of the account, identical with the customer’s ‘ ree 
record, at the same time. . . . “After-hours” posting is eliminated, and : 344 OFFICES IN 
balancing is a simple matter because all records are completed at the g)| UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
end of each day. — 


New tellers become proficient operators with a few hours’ practice 
because the National Window-Posting Machine can be operated effi- 


ciently after a few fundamental instructions. — Our fectory, ct Deyton, 
, ay proudly flies the 
More and more, banks, savings and loans, credit unions and similar a? =Army-Novy "E” with 


institutions have come to rely on this system for their record-making, ee tire stars & & & for 


“unceasing excellence” 
record-keeping needs. in the production of 


This is only one of many mechanized systems built by National to ee ee ee Oe 
save needed man-hours and protect money and records . . . for business, : 
industry, Government and the public. 
SYSTEMS INFORMATION © SALES 


The National Cash Register Company wer 


DAYTON 9%, OHIO 
CASH REGISTERS «+ ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES *% BUY U. S. WAR BONDS x 
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METHODS «a IDEAS 


TH THE prospect of a further de- 
\V/ crease in the ranks of employees 
through the drafting of fathers, 
.and the more stringent rules on job con- 
trol, effective October 15, the bank 
manpower problem grows more serious. 
Not banking alone, but all lines of busi- 
ness and industry, including those now 
engaged in war production, will feel the 
pinch. 
From now on, management’s respon- 
sibility lies in bringing every employee 
up to peak efficiency and finding and 


JOHN J. McCANN 


training replacements not eligible for 
military service, nor those affected by 
the job freeze order—all of which makes 
pickings pretty lean. 

Banks in the designated I, II and III 
labor market areas have one promising 
solution in obtaining ‘‘locally-needed”’ 
ratings through the War Manpower 
Commission. This rating, it must be 
understood, refers directly to manpower 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . . 


Loans and Bills Discounted 


State and Municipal Securities : 
Other Securities and Investments 
Reat Estate Mortgages. . . 


Banking Premises. . 


‘a 


3 $ 285,954,302.67 
904,937,642.90 
505,428,312.30 
28,276,380.65 
49,257,427.78 

1,232,366.86 
13,926,919.99 


80 @ 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptan 
Bonds Borrowed ..... 


4,955,374.70 

970,084.86 
204,000.00 
$1,795,142,812.71 


LIABILITIES 


75,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits . 
Deposits 


Acceptances 
Outstanding 
Less Amount in 
Portfolio . . 


23,550,781.83 $ 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1943 . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 3 i. . 


173,177.59 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed .~. 


123,550,781.83 
875,000.00 
1,664,697,033.29 
3,254,111.85 


- - $ 1,644,510.24 


1,471,332.65 
204,000.00 


Other Liabilities .. 1,090,553.09 


$1,795,142,812.71 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method 
described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 14, 1943. Assets 
catried at $578,299,525.20 have been deposited to secure deposits, including 
$560,063 984.67 of United States Government deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and does not assure the deferment of 
essential employees. Local essentiality 
is a factor which draft boards take into 
consideration, but it has no actual con- 
nection with Selective Service and in no 
way binds local boards to delay the in- 
duction of employees. 

Procedure to obtain ratings consists 
primarily in presenting a case to the 
area WMC director by a local group of 
banks, through the clearinghouse asso- 
ciation or other appointed bank com- 
mittee. These are the three major points 
upon which the case will be judged: 

(1) War Activities—List and fully de- 
scribe all war duties performed by local 
banks, such as selling War Bonds, han- 
dling ration banking accounts, prepar- 
ing payrolls for industries, handling 
withholding tax funds, purchasing gov- 
ernment obligations, maintaining war 
loan deposit accounts, providing bank- 
ing services for war workers, operating 
an Army Bank facility, making “V” 
and “VT” loans, financing Food-for- 
Freedom, and all other war services. 

(2) Efforts to Improve the Manpower 
Situation—Present ways and methods 
used to attract workers to help sustain 
war services without interruption, such 
as advertising in the press, employment 
agencies, school contacts, etc.; methods 
being used to train replacements, such 
as study and discussion groups, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking courses; cur- 
tailment of “frills” and luxury services; 
use of women workers; showing increase 
in numbers and responsibilities (stand- 
ards), and the number of key employees 
already in the armed forces. If your 
bank has appealed to the United States 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


The Syracuse (New York) Trust Company 
decorates its main entrance with bond 
booths between columns for sidewalk sales 


| 
=, 
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“Why don't they give us checks 
we can write on?” 


USE HAMMERMILL SAFETY for its 


three-way saving of time. 


(1) It saves your customer’s time. No pen- 
scratching, “feathering,” rewriting, with 


its easy-to-write-on surface. 


(2) It saves your teller’s time. Clearer, sharper 


figures mean easy-to-read checks. 

(3) It saves your bookkeeper’s time. 
Faster handling and posting, less 
danger of error. 


Hammermill Safety saves seconds 
on every check transaction—sec- 
onds count these wartime days of 
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manpower shortage and stepped-up pres- 


sures. Its protective background comes in 


seven colors for sharp contrast with pen- 
writing or typing. And it fulfills ABA rec- 


ommendations for 100% sulphite protective 


te the Men "end Wones 
of 


paper. If you are interested in having a 


6"x9" sample book of Hammermill 
Safety paper (free—no obligation 
—no salesman will call), just write 
on your bank letterhead. Address 
Desk K, Safety Paper Division of 
Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa. 
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METHODS—Continued 


Employment Service for assistance that California Bank of Los 
point should be listed as it will carry 
considerable weight. ig A... 4 ) Schmidt Memorial 
(3) Extending Work-Week—Banks Award for its checkin 
should show how they have extended Sse aes & _ account billboard. Left 
their work-weeks as far as is consistent 
with services rendered, number of em- Lhecks 4 
ployees, and equipment. Banks should e + tion, Rod Maclean, ad- 
be on the prescribed 48-hour week. _ vertising manager of the 
As of October 15, banks in the follow- a ) bank and F. L. King, 
ing cities had qualified and been granted 
“locally-needed” ratings: Waterbury, 
Connecticut; New Britain, Connecticut; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; Lima, Ohio; Mobile, of others are reported under consid- The Season Ahead 


Alabama; and Dayton, Ohio. A number eration. Turse won’r be 2s many sidewalk 


Santas as there used to be, goods for 
gift-giving will be more scarce, decora- 
tions and displays will have to observe 
the dimout, shades will be drawn on 
brilliantly lighted trees, and there will 
be many a vacant chair by the hearth- 
side; but none of these things will 
dampen overlong the old Yuletide spirit 
that is as American and democratic as it 
is Christian. Christmas is a common 
bond among all peoples; prayers for 
peace will be voiced sincerely even 
among the enemy. It is a time of hope, 
and more than ever in this modern 
world it will be less commercial and 
more a season of sentiment. 
Traditionally, we discover, bank lob- 
bies will be bedecked in holly, with 
pasteboard Santas, yule logs, red ribbons 
and bells. Christmas club banks will 
empty many millions of dollars. Gift 
bill and coin containers will be distrib- 
uted, and all the old flavor of the season 


Wherever business is done . . . that is where you will find Parsons 

Papers, in war plants, in accounting offices, banks and shops—at will return. 

home and around the world these quality papers are contributing As far as we can gather, job No. I 

their share to the winning of the war. on the bank calendar will be to promote 
For 90 years Parsons have maintained the highest standards of the saleof War Bonds as C hristmas 

quality and uniformity. Strong cotton fibers, unexcelled produc- 

tion facilities go hand-in-hand in making business papers that 


be against over-spending as an infla- 
tion check. Thrift and investment will 
be the preachment and advice. 


Parsons Paper 


will stand up and do a job efficiently and economically. Ask your 
Printer or Lithographer to use the proper 


Zz HEReE’s A CASE of goodwill advertising 

. fe . with the whole town behind it. It hap- 

ae cate; wes tor Modern Susiness pens once a year in Fort Smith, Arkan- 

BOND PAPERS For en documents and forms sas, under the sponsorship of six local 

of every description firms, two of which are banks. To get 

LEDGER PAPERS For accounting systems, records, certifi- the complete picture of this proposition 

cates and other permanent needs it is best to start with the beginning of 

INDEX BRISTOLS For machine accounting, index record the idea some five or six years ago when 
cards and general uses times were tough. 

TECHNICAL PAPERS Made to your specifications for, all types One bright spring morning Harry 

of special requirements Huey, local advertising manager of the 

two Fort Smith dailies, was passing by 

PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « HOLYOKE, MASS. the local high school on the day before 
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Justa dimpl 


at the Wrist 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money saving are 
available as follows; check and pin 
on your letterhead: Inventories 0, 
Costs (1), Payroll & Personne! 0), 
Plant & Equipment Purchases (1), 
Production (2). 


plants 24 hours a doy, 

moking ormor plete for 

US. plones, scout cars 
ond half-trocks. 
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There’s no waste motion. Seated comfortably, 
she picks the ard from the wheel—finds or 
posts her information . . . then quickly snaps 
the card back on again. With Cardineer, one 
girl often does the’work of two. Actually saves 
40% in manpower and time. Compact, port- 
able, hélding 6,000 cards in seven removable 
sections, Cardineer eliminates drudgery in 
filing, finding and posting. Easily adaptable to 
your present records. Ready for immediate 
delivery. Used in hundreds of banks and 
offices where maximums efficiency is the 
prime requisite. Order now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. * Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Y DIE OLD 


ROTARY FILES 


Buy War Bonds 
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METHODS—Continued 
ag a Every article is. 
commencement. He was impressed by $8 : sued to a soldier, 
the enthusiasm of the youngsters going from neckties to 
through a rehearsal of commencement in 
exercises. He thought: “The worldisa display at the Bal 
pretty poor oyster for such an eager timore National 
group—no jobs, little future.” ee = ae Bank, Baltimore, 
Obeying an impulse, he checked with =. Md. The mate.’ 
the, principal and found that out of the Dei ‘ oe through the coulll 
average class of 300 only one-third was ay : = % tesy of the nearby 
certain of going to college, another third S| Aberdeen Provi 
had slim hopes, and for the rest it was > 4 Grounds 
impossible. Checking further he found 
that each student cost local taxpayers 
about $650 by the time he became a high 
school senior. He reasoned: $650 times 


200 students is too big an investment PLEASE LIM IT YOUR CALL 
in education to let slip away. 
The result of this investigation led to 
a double truck advertisement co-spon- 
sored by the two banks and four. mer- 70 FIVE MINUTES 
chants. It featured photographs and 
thumbnail sketches of each student, giv- 
ing his name, address, phone number, 
parents’ names, his major and minor 
subjects, typing speed, dictation, type When a Long Distance circuit 
of job preferred. The data covered F : 
every point of qualification of interest is crowded the operator will say: ‘Please 
to a prospective employer. Reaction 
to the fast ndvortionnntt was so well limit your call to five minutes.” 
received that the plan has been con- 
tinued annually. Observing this time limit on essential 
There have been several results of he 
this unusual piece of goodwill promo- calls, and avoiding all unnecessary calls, 
tion. A business man thinks twice in : 
Fort suith before turning down one will help the whole war effort. 
of these hopefuls. Taxpayers are awak- 
ened to the wisdom of keeping their 
investment in town, rather than letting 
it get rooted elsewhere. On two occa- 
sions the principal received offers to 
hire the entire graduating class en 
masse. 


Endorsement 


THE HuNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
of Columbus, Ohio, uses the following 
copy on a rubber stamp as an endorse- 
ment for checks received for withheld 
taxes: 

Credited to the Account 
The Federal Reserve Bank Fiscal Agent 
Withheld Taxes 
Original Receipt 
The Huntington National Bank 
Columbus, Ohio 


This stamp, says the bank, answers 
the question most frequently asked: 
“ After we send Original Receipt to Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at the end of 
each fiscal quarter, how do we prove 


we had a receipt in the first place, should - —— SEZ 

it become lost or mislaid?”’ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (> 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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e If you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment 
you are privileged to enter with the war produc- 
tion board an application on Form PD-1688. 


Call our nearest office for further information. 


As a part of our efforts to manufacture vital war 
supplies we are also building a limited number 


of Adding Machines. 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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METHODS—Continued 


Procedure 


A POINT was made in an article titled 
“‘Some Withholding Tax Rulings,” Sep- 
tember BANKING, page 94, that consid- 
erable time may be saved if remittances 
for withheld taxes were forwarded once 
a week, rather than daily. Russell 
Fairles, comptroller of the MicHIGAN 
NATIONAL BANK of Lansing, believes 
the suggestion is best fitted to single 
office banks and not to those operating 
a number of branches as in his particu- 
lar case. _ 


Daily listings on the illustrated form 
is best suited to his case, he says, be- 
cause the work is all completed in the 
office issuing the receipts, and no addi- 
tional records are necessary in connec- 
tion with the accumulation of a week’s 
supply of these forms, or the necessity 
of forwarding them to a central point 
for rewriting on the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The entries are made at the time 
of original listing and saves handling. 
This procedure merely adds a couple of 
additional forms to the original sug- 
gestion made by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank GEORGIA 


1. To make any store a better store... 


2. To win more desirable tenants... 


3. To increase revenue from store properties... 


Plan to remodel with 
new Pittco Store Fronts! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


2302-3 GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


"PITTSBURGH" 
stands for: Duality Glass and Paint 
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To—Detrolt Branch 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
Fiscal Agent of the United States 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please charge our Reserve Account in the 
amount of $ in remittance for “With. 
held Taxes” as per 


( 
Receipts listed below, copies of which are 
attached hereto. 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 
(Location) 


(Authorized Signature) 


Note: Please list receipts in serial number se- 
quence and include all three copies of voided 
or cancelled receipt forms. 


Receipt 
Number 


Service Charge 


LAST MONTH a service charge plan was 
described in this column as “unprece- 
dented.” It was a slip of an adjective for 
experience has taught that most new 
ideas are old. 

NOOKSACK VALLEY STATE BANK of 
Everson, Washington, reports that it has 
had a flat $1 service charge schedule for 
checking accounts in effect for some 
time. President Ray C. Ham states: 
“We have found the plan very satisfac- 
tory. It does away with all the work of 
analyzing accounts and the time it takes 
to try to explain analysis to customers. 

“We tell a man his account will cost 
him $1 a quarter, he understands and 
raises no questions. There are probably 
no more than 20 accounts that require 
special attention, and these few are 
analyzed.” 


The First National Bank, Palm Beach, 
Florida, borrowed the Morrison Field band 
to publicize its War Bond booth 


BANKING 


GEARED 10 WARTIME NEEDS 
af Amount 
FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
= 


Here's Why America’s Transportation 
System Wasnt Eeoken Down as it 


In 1918, America’s transportation system broke 
down. Freight embargoes were imposed. The gov- 
ernment took over the railroads. 


Today the railroads have something like 25,000 
less miles of right-of-way, 20,000 fewer locomotives, 
650,000 fewer freight cars and 750,000 fewer 
workers than they had in 1918. But, so far, Ameri- 
ca’s transportation system hasn’t broken down. 


One reason for this, of course, is that the railroads 


have done a far better job than they did in World 
War I—moving more freight with less equipment. 


Butthe main reason is that, today, our country has 
a § billion-dollar highway transportation system 
which was practically non-existent in 1918! 


America’s trucks and Trailers 
handled about 60 billion ton-miles 
of freight in 1942. Despite strong 
efforts to restrict them, they not only 
have taken up much of the slack in 
railroad facilities—they have made 
it possible to move the tremendously 
increased tonnages America is pro- 


| 50,000 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


ducing for this war—and they have furnished an 
““express’’ service unequalled by any other land trans- 
portation. America could not get along without them. 


*But There’s Danger of Collapse 


Trucks and Truck-Trailers do wear out. Normally, 
42,000 Trailers are built per year. But scarcely any 
have been built since 1941. The back-log of Trail- 
ers needed is at least 125,000. Of this number, only 
14,067 have been authorized for production in 1944. 


Obviously, motor transport cannot continue to 
prevent a repetition of the 19]8 collapse without a 
sufficient number of replacement vehicles. 


Use Scarce Materials Wisely 
® Trucks and Trailers, with 1-20th the carrying capacity 
of the rails, are hauling 14 the total load. 

© A Truck-and-Trailer tra rts 2.4 tons of war goods 
for every ton of material used in its construction—a rail- 
road box car transports 1.6 for every ton used. 

Truck-and-Trailer at least four times as 
many ton-miles of work for every ton of material used in 
its construction as does a railroad box car. 


Service In All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY *¢ DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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Heard Along Main Street 


National War Funders 
Bist of the nation are taking a 


(Massachusetts) County Institution for 


© Savings, in celebrating his 90th birthday 


leading part in the National War ~ 


Fund, which is campaigning to © 
raise $125,000,000 for aid to our own | Wee 


fighting men on the United Nations 


fighting fronts, in Axis-occupied coun- 7 


tries and on the American home front. 

Among the many nationally known 
business, religious and labor leaders on 
the board of directors are 13 bankers. 
They are: 

CHARLES F. Apams, chairman of the 
board, State Street Trust Company, 
Boston; JEAN B. ADOUE, JR., president, 
National Bank of Commerce, Dallas; 
WrintHrop W. Atpricu, chairman of 
the board, Chase National Bank, New 
York, who also is president of the Na- 
tional War Fund; Raymonp W. Batt, 
president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York; A. BENSON, president, 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; 
J. HERBERT CaAsE, director, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York 
City; Byron M. Epwarps, president, 
The South Carolina National Bank, 
Columbia; CHartes T. FisHER, Jr., 
president, National Bank of Detroit; 
ROBERT M. HANES, president, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem; THomas W. Lamont, chairman 
of the executive committee, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, Inc., New York City; 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER, chairman of 
the board, National City Bank of New 
York; Tom K. Situ, president, Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis; and 
M. S. Szymczaxk, board of governors, 
Federal Reserve System, Washington. 


Red Cross War Funder 


LEON FRASER, president of the First 
National Bank of New York, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the 1944 
Red Cross War Fund. The campaign is 
scheduled for next March. 

Enlisting as an Army private in 1917, 
Mr. FRASER won eventual promotion to 
major judge advocate and later was 
named first assistant judge advocate in 
the Service of Supply of the American 
Expeditionary Force. While in France 
he was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, and was made grand officer 
of the French Legion of Honor. 

Returning to the United States he 
was named associate director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 1920, 
and later was appointed executive officer 
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President Elie Lescot of Haiti presenting 
a $1,000,000 check to W. Randolph Burgess, 
chairman of New York State War Finance 
Committee (vice-chairman of the board, 
The National City Bank of New York and 
vice-president, American Bankers Associa- 
tion) for purchase of War Bonds on behalf 
of the Banque Nationale de la Republique 
Haiti 


and acting-director of the U. S. Vet- 
erans Bureau. In 1924 he served as ad- 
visor to the American delegation to the 
London Prime Ministers Conference; 
and was general counsel to the Dawes 
Plan, and Paris representative of the 
Agent General for Reparations Pay- 
ments from 1924-27. He was president 
and chairman of the board of the bank 
for International Settlements, Basel, 
Switzerland, from 1933 to 1935. 


On Growing Old 


Dr. SAMUEL B. Woopwarp, chair- 
man of the board of the Worcester 


Gilbert Morse, president, Bank of Mont- 

clair, New Jersey, shown with Joe, the 

scarecrow, which watched over his Victory 

Garden. The Morses not only grew enough 

vegetables for Summer use, but were able to 
can a sizable surplus 


recently said growing old afforded him 
considerable amusement. When he was 
30 he thought a man of 40 was “pretty 
old.” 

At 70 he thought a man of 80 had 
just about reached the end of every- 
thing. 

Now he imagines that “100 is really 
old.” 

Prior to assuming the chairmanship 
of the Worcester bank Dr. Woopwarp 
served the bank for 25 years as pres- 
ident. 

He originally became associated with 
the bank in 1884. 

He is the second oldest active member 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
having practiced medicine for 40 years 
in Worcester and vicinity, and is one 
of the few surviving members of the 
Harvard class of 1874. 

Chairman Woopwarp visits the bank 
every day; however, much of his time 
is spent in reading newspapers and in 
examining his extensive library pre- 
paratory to giving the volumes to Har- 
vard and other institutions. 


Wyoming’s “Man of the Year” 


Cravve Extas, cashier, Rock Springs 
(Wyoming) National Bank, was named 
by the Wyoming Department of the 
American Legion as its “Man of the 
Year” ‘candidate for the $1,000 Lewis 
S. Rosenstiel award which goes to the 
Legionnaire who has performed the 
most useful community service during 
the past year. 

The award is made annually by Ro- 
senstiel, chairman of the Schenley Com- 


Mr. Ettas, chairman of the civilian 
defense council of Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming, which includes Rock Springs, 
was active in organizing the Wyoming 
State Guard and in having prospective 
service men take military training. He 
has taken a prominent part in War Bond 
drives and has participated in other 
war and civic activities. 


A Swim in Tunis Bay 


Here's a “now it can be told” story 
from Major R. of the 
general staff, First Tank Destroyer 
Group, one of the units which helped 
rout Rommel’s Afrika Corps. The major 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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it PITELLER 


KARDEX 


signature files 


tellers cash checks faster 


Instant, Positive Iden- 


tification by Com- 
parison! 


Uniformly-typed Visi- 

ble Margins Assure 
Maximum Speed of 
Reference ! 


Celluloid Sheath Pro- 

tects Visible Index 

Margin from Wear 
and Tear... Dust 
and Dirt! 


Vari-Colored Cards 
Distinguish Different 

Types of Accounts, 
Joint, Individual, etc. 


Kardex Colored Visible 
Margin Signals Spot- 
light Important Facts 

Missing Sig- 
nature, Frequently 
Overdrawn, New Sig- 
nature Needed, Stop 
Payment! 


Kardex Cabinets and 

Slides are Made 

from Non-Critical 

Materials — Avail- 

able without Prior- 

ity for Immediate 
Delivery! 


with 


| SAFETY! 


New tellers...new customers with whom 
your old tellers are unfamiliar... long lines 
of impatient people...costly errors due to 
hurry, hurry, hurry. These are some of the 
problems faced by many banks today. 


To prevent the loss of customer goodwill 
and to remove the temptation of “taking 
chances” on signatures, countless far-sighted 
banking institutions have installed a Kardex 
Visible Signature record. 


Not only is signature verification unbeliev- 
ably rapid with Kardex, but its speed is aug- 
mented by colored signals in the Visible 
indexing margin, clear-cut warnings of miss- 
ing signatures, new signatures needed, over- 
drawn or stop payment. 


Cards need not be removed, eliminating the 
danger of mis-filed or lost signature records. 
They stay put, ever ready to flash out al/ per- 
tinent information to the teller who can verify 
instantly instead of taking dangerous “short- 
cuts”. 


For expert counsel and information on 
Kardex Visible System Records (now avail- 
able in wood without priority), write, wire 
or phone your nearest Remington Rand office 
(probably listed in your Classified Phone 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Directory). There is no obligation, of course. 
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addressed this letter to the staff of 
the Canal National Bank of Portland, 
Maine: 

“After we landed at one of the in- 
vasion ports, we put in three weeks of 
hard work getting the last of our equip- 
ment, and then started out for the fun. 
Our first stop was Tebbessa, where we 
joined our corps and took command of 
our battalions, two of which moved into 
the fight at Kasserine Pass. This was 
the first place tank destroyers were 
used, and everyone wondered what the 
results would be. It didn’t take long to 


find out. One of them stopped a crack 
German panzer division right in its 
tracks; from there on the corps was 
able to push all the time, but not at will 
for the going was hard. . . . 

“From Tebbessa we moved to Bou 
Chebka, staying only one day, and then 
on to Telept and Ferenna, where it 
took quite some time to move the 
enemy. Here we met up with Italians 
and Germans together. As we moved 
through the valley in their direction, 
we started toward the desert country, 
and as time passed it looked as though 
we were to meet up with the British 
8th Army on their drive up the coast. 


In War, As In Peace 


Neither war nor peace changes the 
basic reasons why hundreds of Ameri- 
can banks continue to use Central 
Hanover as their New York corre- 
spondent —constructive advice on in- 
vestment portfolios, personal attention 
to special needs, routine business 


handled with care and dispatch. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS 


“The next move was to Gafsa where 
a real battle took place and all the way 
our tank destroyers were out in front, 
From Gafsa to El Guetta was a short 
distance and a hard one. The enemy was 
strongly emplaced in these hills in con- 
crete pill boxes. The infantry was un- 
able to do very much here so it turned 
into a battle between artillery, tanks 
and tank destroyers. For days it seemed 
we were hitting against a stone wall, 
until one morning the enemy pulled out 
and we started toward Gabes on the 

“T think air bombing and anti-per- 
sonnel mines are the worst things in this 
war; one feels so helpless, there is no 
way of fighting back. When the planes 
come over all one can do is hit the slit 
trench and try to dig deeper. The first 
thing you hear is the awful howl of 
dive bombers and explosions. The sound 
of a bomb is something that just can’t 
be described. It leaves one’s mind a 
blank for quite some time. Sand and 
gravel are driven right through clothes, 

“Retracing some ground, our next 
objective was Sebeitla, but nothing hap- 
pened to us as the enemy was retreat- 
ing so fast that we had time to sit back 
and rest, regrouping our units for the 
final assault. 

“On the march to Tunis and Bizerta 
we had some hard fighting at the be- 
ginning, but it soon folded and the end 
came very soon—but not half soon 
enough. After it was over I went swim- 
ming in Tunis Bay.” 

In closing, Major LitTLE expressed 
these sentiments: “I am still dreaming 
of the day when I can be back with you 
being just an ordinary human being 

” 


again. 
The Auditors Elect 


Hucu E. Powers, cashier, Lincoln 
Bank Trust Company, Louisville, is the 


new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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“Honesty Engineering” 


helps prevent Loss of Personnel 


OT long ago a mid-west mercantile con- 

cern was suffering heavy manpower 
losses because of employee dishonesty. In one 
year alone, some scores of persons misap- 
propriated company funds and were dis- 
missed. Then U.S.F.&G.’s unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan was put into effect. Result: 
manpower losses due to dishonesty dropped 
83% ... another example of how “Honesty 
Engineering”’ helps stop employee dishonesty 
before it can start! 


Today, employee dishonesty is a threat to 
employers great and small. For while fidelity 
insurance can repay your financial losses due 
to dishonesty, it cannot make good the loss 
of trained, hard-to-replace manpower. 


It was to meet this problem that U.S.F.&G. 
developed its unusual Personnel-Protection 
Plan. The plan of “Honesty Engineering” 


helps reduce employee dishonesty in much 
the same way that safety engineering and fire 
prevention work have reduced accidents and 
cut fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in bonding em- 
ployees, the Personnel-Protection Plan not 
only insures you against loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses undesir- 
able personnel and prevents waste in training; 
(2) through tested methods helps keep good 
employees from going wrong; (3) helps em- 
ployers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts which often lead to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to give 
you more information about how the Person- 
nel-Protection Plan helps you keep your 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult 
him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities - Agents Everywhere 


KF « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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lers. Other officers for the 1943-44 year 
are: 

First vice-president, JoHn C. SHEA, 
auditor, Whitney National Bank, New 
Orleans; second vice-president, BEN N. 
JENKINS, auditor, First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, ARTHUR R. BURBETT, comp- 
troller, First National Bank, Baltimore; 
treasurer, Mitts B. Lane, Jr., first 
vice-president, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta. 

Members of the advisory board are: 
Ottmar A. WALDow, comptroller, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; J. Wr11am 


MassiE, comptroller, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas; Major CHaRLESZ. MEYER, 
formerly comptroller, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, now in the Army; 
and Cecit W. Borton, vice-president, 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 


50 Years a Banker 


Victor H. Rossetti, president of 
The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, who began his 
career as a $20 per month office boy 
with Wells Fargo & Company of San 
Francisco, recently celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his entrance into bank- 
ing. He started with Farmers and Mer- 
chants 32 years ago as cashier. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


140 Broadway 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . 


U. S. Gevernment Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . 
Steck of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securitiesand Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable ... . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages a" 


Bank Buildings . .... 
Other Real Estate . . ° 


Total Resources. « « « 


Fund . 
ivided Profits 


Total Capital Funds . 


Capital ee 
Un 


Depos: 
Checks Outstanding 
Total, Deposits . 
Federal Funds Purchased 
Acceptances. 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment .. . 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills 
Foreign Funds Borrowed .. . 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1943 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference in 
Balances between Various Of- 
fices Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 
Accrued Taxes,etc. . . . 


Total Liabilities . 


Securities carried at $915,630,925.95 in the above Statement are 
monies as required by law, 


Gduciary powers, to secure public 


$ 59,806,055.97 


"$ 3,376,603.76 


$ 494,733,323.07 
1,896,444,734.28 
816,733,632. 14 


7,800,000.00 
22,158,361.78 
1,754,328.00 


12,571,328.31 


1,657,203.68 


105,747,277.74 
10,358,192.19 
1,041,778.67 


27,578,471.78 


- $ 287,578,471.78 


$2,972, 527, 572.88 
27,210,955.98 


2,999,738,528.86 
20,900,000.00 


1,622,275.76 
$ 1,754,328.00 


119,839.00 
152,550.00 
2,700,000.00 


1,352,921.26 


-__10,762,299.19 


16,841,937.45 
- $3,325,058,938.09 


to tor 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English Me as of 
r 26, 1943, oe Branches as of October 31, 1942, and Belgian Branch 


as of October 31, 194 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. RossEt11 is one of the organizers 
of the Los Angeles Community Chest 
and has served that organization jp 
several capacities, including two years 
as president. He is president of the Los 
Angeles Clearing House Association and 
a director of numerous companies. He 
is also chairman of the board of regents 
of Loyola University and a director of 
the California Taxpayers Association 
and of the Friends of Huntington 
Library. 


A Banker Afloat 


Carram C. PARKE of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, writes: 

“You might like to know how an 
ex-banker spends his time nowadays 
aboard a freighter. This time I’m not a 
passenger; I’m part of the ship. 

“For this voyage, I am cargo se- 
curity officer and remain such until the 
completion of the voyage. In my pos- 
session are the ship’s documents cover- 
ing the cargo, and I am the Army’s ap- 
pointed representative in all matters 
affecting the cargo. 

“My cabin is on the boat deck. It is 
a single cabin, with hot and cold run- 
ning fresh water, a commodious bunk, 
plenty of drawer and closet space, and a 
desk. The ship is on her maiden voyage, 
being a brand new Liberty ship, so you 
can appreciate that everything is spic 
and span. We have fresh water showers 
as well as salt, and in a day or so there 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


Captain Bertrand S. Hoare, of Bossier City, 
Louisiana, with the 13th Air Force in South 
Pacific, is an American Institute of Banking 
graduate and a former employee of Chase 
National Bank, New York City. In 1942 he 
was promoted from Master Sergeant to First 
Lieutenant; recently received his captaincy 


$3,325,058,938 09 
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THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


September 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Securities. . . 
State, County and Municipal 14,377,362.55 
Loans and Discounts ...... 92,176,242.46 
Accrued Interest Receivable .... ‘ 2,825,407.04 


Customers Liability Account of ar ats 1,332,228.70 
$810,651,588.20 
LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits . . 13,944,663.14 


Reserve for Taxes ...... 2,889,108.76 
Dividend: (Payable Oct. 1, 1943) . . . ... «ss 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . . .... 139,616.33 


$810,651,588.20 
EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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will be a salt water shower out on the 
deck. 

“Clothing worn is at a minimum— 
either overalls, or khaki shorts (Navy 
regulation) with or without an under- 
- shirt, depending on the weather. Shav- 
ing is at your own convenience, but as 
yet I have not started a Van Dyck or 
the Russian variety.” 


A Navy-(Banker) Student 


Petty Orricer Lewis E. SCHOLLIAN 
(First Class Storekeeper) learned the 
value of adult education while serving 


as assistant cashier of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Tarkio, Missouri, before 
entering military service. 

Now that he is in the Navy he 
is taking advantage of correspondence 
courses made possible under a joint 
agreement with the Army and Navy 
Departments and offered by 76 quali- 
fied and regularly established colleges 
and universities to enlisted Army and 
Navy men, thus permitting them to 
continue high school and college degree 
work, 

Petty Officer SCHOLLIAN was granted 
a furlough to enable him to attend 
the American Bankers Association War- 


“The eyes of Christen- 


dom are upon us.. If we 


give up our rights in this 


contest,a century to come 


will not restore us to the 


opinion of the world... 


Present inconveniences 


are, therefore, to be borne 


with fortitude, and better 


times expected.” 


Benjamin Franklin 


time Service Meeting in New York in 
September. 


Have You Heard? 


Homer B. CLarKE, Superintendent 
of Banks for Tennessee, is the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. 

Major Bert H. WHITE, vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
now on leave in the Army Air Forces, 
has set up a technical advisory service 
for the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion. The service sprang from the idea 
he applied in business some time ago. 

EvERETT C. STEVENSON, executive 
councilman of the American Institute 
of Banking, has been elected cashier of 
The First National Bank of Nutley, 
New Jersey. 

Directors of The First National Bank 
of Miami, Florida, have elected CHARLES 
H. CRANDON vice-president and Cart 
MEEKS executive vice-president. CLIr- 
FORD H. REEDER has been added to the 
bank’s official family as vice-president. 

Recent promotions by The Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit in- 
clude: L. GEorcE Bort, to vice-presi- 
dent; CHAR Es A. STOLL, to second vice- 
president; WALTER C. LEONHARDT, to 
credit manager; RussELL A. KRUGER, 
second vice-president; THomas A. 
KENNY, RAyMOND W. LADENDORF, 
CHESTER J. MeEtprum, Harorp H. 
Rapp, GEORGE R. WELLINGS, ALEXAN- 
DER N. GARDNER, assistant cashiers; J. 
DonaLp assistant trust officer; 
EpwIn F. Scuvutz, auditor. 

Officers of the Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles who 
recently were promoted, include: Nor- 
MAN E. MupcgE, elevated from assistant 
trust officer to vice-president and trust 
officer; FRANK D. LeEBoxp, advanced 
from junior vice-president to vice-pres- 
ident; and ALBert H. Jeut, formerly 
manager of a branch, elected junior 
vice-president. 
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North of the 
Border 


ANADA’S semi-annual Victory Loan campaign, planned 
C to last three weeks, opened October 18 under very 

favorable circumstances. The objective of $1,200 mil- 
lion was $100 million more than was solicited last Spring 
and is the largest loan in the country’s history. However, 
it is actually less than the total of cash subscriptions in the 
previous loan when $1,309 million in bonds was sold. Indi- 
vidual subscribers were invited to provide at least $525 
million; special names, and firms, corporations, etc., $675 
million. Every appeal made since the beginning of the war 
has been oversubscribed despite mounting taxation and a 
slow but gradual rise in the cost of living. (In terms of the 
population of the United States, $14,400 million is the objec- 
tive of the Canadian campaign.) 


Many factors point to the early success of the Victory Loan 
drive. Not the least of these is the continued expansion 
in the national income which has registered a gain of 20 
per cent in 1943 compared with the parallel period of 1942. 
The farming community has been a major contributor, cash 
income from the sale of farm products being estimated at 
25 per cent greater than a year ago. 

In industry the number of persons employed directly or 
indirectly on war work on September 1 had increased from 
940,000 to 1,100,000 while the general index of employment 
rose from 169 to 182, an increase of 7.5 per cent. Some evi- 
dence exists of an early slowing up in productive operations, 
but meanwhile there has been a steady extension of the 
advance experienced since September 1939. 

New high levels in Canada’s industrial history were re- 
corded during the first eight months of 1943. The index 
of the physical volume of business—based on five main 
components indicating the movement of production and 
distribution of commodities—showed a gain of 17.6 per cent, 
averaging 233 this year as compared with 198 in 1942. In the 
case of manufacturing operations the advance in the index 
was of even greater dimensions. Expenditures on government 
contracts for war production and construction were placed 
at $3,094 million for the year ending September 1 as com- 
pared with $1,957 million for the previous 12 months. 
Railway traffic to date is running 8.6 per cent ahead of 1942 
while power production is up 9.7 per cent. 


Devosrr liabilities of the chartered banks have exhibited 
a steady increase since the outbreak of hostilities, particu- 
larly during the past two years. Wholesale and retail prices 
are 7.3 per cent and 5 per cent respectively greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1942 in spite of rationing and a 
general scarcity of consumers’ goods. The Dominion’s ex- 
port trade rose from $1,485 million to $1,890 million, a gain 
of more than 27 per cent, with the United States taking the 
largest share. Notwithstanding a substantial increase in the 
volume of Canadian materials and goods purchased there 
still exists a very large balance of trade in favor of Canada’s 
southern neighbor. 
A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


“Our last mailing created an 
unusual amount of interest and 
actual business. One case, a 
wealthy woman, on our mail- 
ing list for over 5 years, came 
in because ‘she had been so 
impressed by our mailings’, 
and named us in her will.” 


Many trust-minded Bank Pres- 
idents, who realize that trust 
services are needed — and that 
Trust Departments can and do, 
render invaluable service at a 
profit, are now providing a 
very reasonable monthly in- 
vestment in Trust promotion. 
It is not unusual for such men 
to be amazed at how much can 
be accomplished — for so little. 


Inquiries and investigations 
are welcomed 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Tellers’ Headaches 


NEWCOMB M. BASSETT 


Mr. BASSETT is a teller in the New 
Haven Bank, National Banking Associa- 
tion, New Haven, Connecticut. 


RE are several types of patrons 
of a bank who add to the joy of a 
teller’s day. Below are a few: 


The Immaculate Type—The person 


who is not satisfied with the run of the 
mill currency, and must have new, no 
matter how much it slows up the teller. 


Nonchalant Type—When asked what 
denomination bills he would like to have 
for his check, will always reply, “Oh, 
any way.” Then after teller has counted 
it out as he sees fit, customer decides 
otherwise. 


Timid Type—Who will usually pick 


QUALIFIED* 


To serve as your 
Cleveland correspondent 


% Extensive contacts with all types of 


business in Northern Ohio’s large 


industrial area. 


% Specialization in commercial banking. 


*% Ninety-eight years of dependable service. 


Believing that we may be of as- 
sistance to you and your clients, 
we invite you to call upon 


or write to us in Cleveland. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


Euclid at East Sixth i845; and Terminal Tower 
S 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


a window where the teller has gone to 
lunch, or stepped out for one reason or 
another, and usually prefers a window 
with the closed sign up. 


Adamant Type—Who won't leave a 
busy window to go to a teller who is not 
busy. 


Suspicious Type—Who is not satis- 
fied with a pass book entry but must 
have a duplicate slip besides, and usu- 
ally after every deposit wants his bal- 
ance, probably to make sure the last 
deposit was credited. 


Roving Type—Who goes from one 
line to another, hoping to beat someone 
to a teller, and usually ends up waiting 
twice as long. 


Inconsiderate Type—Who dumps a 
large deposit on the counter, consisting 
of change, bills, etc., and asks for im- 
mediate entry in pass book, then walks 
away, leaving teller with problem of 
removing same before next customer 
approaches window. 


Worried Type A—When arriving in 
bank, noticing all windows free, usually 
greets teller with concerned expression 
on face, saying, ‘‘ Where is everybody?” 


Worried Type B—On arriving, prob- 
ably on a Friday noon when lobby is full 
of people cashing payroll checks, will 
say to teller, “Is there a run on the 
bank?” 


The Boss: “You think you have headaches— 
just read this page and see the problems 
Mr. Bassett has!” 
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dow, asks teller, “How about a few rub- 
ber bands or clips?” and usually takes 
deposit slips for scrap pads. 


Carpet Bagger Type—Woman who 
waits in line carrying the new knapsack 
type of pocketbook, and makes no effort 
to remove checks or deposits until she 
reaches the window, then slaps it on 
counter, looks to her left and right, then 
proceeds to look for checks or deposits, 
after removing many things, much to 
the aggravation of customers back of 
her, finds same and as a rule has forgot- 
ten to make ovt deposit slip or endorse 
check. 


Football Type—Comes rushing in 
when all windows are busy, breaks in 
ahead of someone at window, saying, 
“Pardon me” (not as a rule) “I am 
in an awful hurry and I only want etc. 
etc.” 


Small Change Type—Comes in twenty 
times a day for about $5.00 worth of 
change. 


Early Type—Regardless of whether 
vault is open or not, insists on cashing 
checks or getting change. 


Late Type—Waits until 3:00 P.M. 
and then remembers he has either a de- 
posit to make or check to cash, and 
comes running to bank all out of breath, 
sometimes apologizing, most of the time 
not; as a rule business establishment is 
within a block of the bank. 


Indignanit Type—On presenting a 
check and when asked for proper identi- 
fication, will say, “Don’t you remem- 
ber me? I came here once before.” On 
being asked when, the answer usually 
places the time at from six months 
to two years ago. 


Trex there is this one—all tellers have 
probably heard it many times. It’s 
about the teller who never rectified a 
mistake. Usually starts off something 
like this: 

“T had an uncle who cashed a check 
ina certain bank. On counting his money 
he found he was (anywhere between $10 
to $100) over. Approaching the teller 
and asking him if he gave the right 
amount, he was told by the teller (who 
didn’t inquire what he had given): 
“We never rectify after leaving win- 
dow.” Just imagine a teller doing that! 

There are many more types, but these 
are the high spots. 
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Two New Presidents 


Iowa BANKERS ASSOCIATION Rosert Morris ASSsociaTEs 
PresipeEnt—V. W. Johnson, PresipeEnt—Arnulf Ueland, 
Cedar Falls Minneapolis 


BANKER CUSTOMERS 
FIND US A READY SOURCE 
OF TIMELY INFORMATION 


DAY there are a multitude of new condi- 
tions which affect banking operations. 
Keeping abreast of them is almost a full time 
job in itself. For example wartime banking re- 
quires up-to-the-minute knowledge on V and 
“VT” loans, U. S. Government bonds, ration 
banking, changes in trust department techniques. 
Current facts on these and all other timely bank- 
ing subjects are readily available to correspond- 
ents of The Northern Trust Company. In addi- 
tion you may draw at any time upon our more 
than half-century of experience. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
hodge-podge that breaks nearly every 
principle of soundness. 

The people concerned in important 
part cannot figure their income tax with 
certainty. They are put to the un- 
necessary expense of employing legal aid 
in filling out tax forms and even then 
cannot be certain that the tax deter- 
mined is correct. Double taxation exists 
which is unsound in principle. Under 
present conditions the people are re- 


Rich Uncle Sam 


quired to pay on income which has not 
been received which, when applied to 
income taxes, is absolutely out of line 
with proper procedure. Corporations 
are being overtaxed and in too many 
cases will not be able to build up the 
reserves which will be necessary in order 
to protect their employees and stock- 
holders in the post-war period. 

The whole tax system in the United 
States should be coordinated as between 
Federal, state and local taxing groups. 


“FOOD FOR VICTORY” CRUSADE 


POINT THE WAY TO INCREASED PRODUCTION OF MEAT, MILK, EGGS 
.. AND THE CONSERVATION OF VITAL FEED SUPPLIES 


Purina dealers the country over are using 
“Food for Victory’ Action Sheets to help 
their farmer friends check the manage- 
ment, feeding and sanitation practices 
on their farms. A completed sheet shows 
simple, practical things to do to increase 
production and thus make the most effi- 
cient use of vital feed. 

Already these Action Sheets have been 
filled out on thousands of farms as part 
of Purina’s “Food for Victory” Crusade, 
and Purina dealers later will check back 
to see if the recommendations have been 
followed. This is the practical and patri- 


otic way in which Purina Mills and over 
7,000 Purina dealers are cooperating 
with the production and feed conserva- 
tion program of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Feed Industry Council. 


MR. BANKER — YOU CAN HELP! 
If you arelocated in an agricultural com- 
munity you can help the local Purina 
dealer or Purina Field Serviceman do 
this job in your community. Contact him 
today — and urge local farmers to check 
their operations for losses 


and waste. 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


Makers of Purina Chows and Sanitation Products 


Congress should appoint a committee 
to undertake the study of the tax 
situation and develop a complete and 
proper system at the first moment pos- 
sible. In the meantime, the new tax 
law, hearings for which are being under- 
taken before congressional committees, 
should be simplified as much as may be 
possible. 

It should not be necessary for the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States to have to carry 76,000 employees 
(as of March 1943) with the possibility 
that many thousands more may have to 
be employed by the department to meet 
some of the new conditions that are 
covered in the last changes made in the 
present tax law. 

In the interest of the people, it is 
essential that Congress devote itself to 
the foregoing conditions immediately to 
further the war effort and to make pos- 
sible employment in the post-war period. 


Post-war employment a vital 
problem... 


One vital post-war problem that must 
be solved by business and industry is 
the question of employment. However, 
nothing that the business world may do 
can possibly result in the employment 
necessary for the protection of the 
country unless government does its 
part. Again, the part of government lies 
in clearing the way for private industry 
to function and not in developing 
governmental plans for going along side 
by side with industry with innumerable 
schemes for government employment. 

Following World War I governments 
paid men for doing nothing in various 
ways and created certain forms of 
government employment in the false 


“That new man keeps throwing me marsh- 
mallows instead of rivets!” 
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notion that this was the proper way tb 
lead into the reestablishment of pros- 
perity. Such procedure on the part of 
government inevitably leads to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in economic con- 
ditions and does not furnish a base upon 
which recovery can be built. There 
seems no way to stop deterioration so 
started until a new great crisis has 
developed that is war itself or that leads 
into war. We need no further evidence of 
this than was supplied by the history 
made during the years between World 
War I and World War II. 

The methods undertaken by govern- 
ments developed unrest that was cashed 
in by forces for evil that utilized many 
of fine intent who did not understand 
what was going on. This led into weak- 
ening governmental financial structures 
which caused strains and stresses upon 
the people that made it possible for 
those in power who were so inclined to 
bring a new war upon the world. 


which, if, they are not carried out re- 
lieve society of any obligations to them. 

It is therefore the duty of government 
to clear the way in order that men may 
act to increase their individual re- 
sponsibility rather than to dissipate it 
and to further the desire of citizens to do 
their own personal part to make a better 
world for themselves and the com- 
munities in which they live. 

When the processes of government 
increase the dependents in the country 
beyond those which arise through mis- 
fortune, it means retrogression with 
progressive speed downward in the 
average standard of living. 


Now is the time when we have an | 


opportunity to utilize the experience 
gained by the happenings which have 
taken place since November 11, 1918, to 
build a better world. We cannot expect 
success unless we recognize first of all 
the facts of human nature—those char- 
acteristics in men which make for 
strength and for weakness. We must so 
build as to utilize the forces for good 
that lie within mankind and nullify in so 
far as may be possible the action of the 
forces for evil and provide a means for 
the correction of errors in the judgment 
of men that must occur because men 
cannot foresee coming events nor fore- 
stall them with certainty. We must not 
expect to be able to construct a post- 
war world on this account that moves 
forward steadily and without the mis- 
takes of judgment that must lie within 
the acts even of men of intelligence and 
good intent, due to the necessity for 
experimentation as the days unfold. 


Our plans therefore must carry within © 


them checks and balances aimed at 
enabling us to correct error without new 
catastrophe and utilize the experience 
that lies within the lessons of history to 
guide us. At the moment the lessons 
which lie within the developments in the 
last two decades are those which must 
have first consideration. 


L this means anything at all, it says 
in words that are incontrovertible that 
governments cannot lift from the shoul- 
ders of men the responsibility which 
they were born to carry—responsibili- 
ties that require extreme effort on their 
part to provide for themselves and to 
meet their obligations to society, and 
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. chaos and insecurity” 
The events of the last two and 
one-half decades have told us in no 
uncertain terms that when gov- 
ernment so acts as to destroy the 
sense of responsibility of its citi- 
zens it builds for all its people a 
world of chaos and insecurity. 
There is no such thing as social 
security under which men take 
their part as dependents instead 
of as active agents to carry out 
their obligations as citizens. 
—Mr. KENT 
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STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


Today the “fireman and child” trade mark of Fireman’s 
Fund stands as a constant reminder of the courage of 
the early-day California volunteer fire brigades which 
gave the company its name. * Now, joined with it to 
complete the Fireman’s Fund Group, are four other 
companies, Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company, Home 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Western National 
Insurance Company and Western National Indemnity 


Company, the name “Western National” having re- 


cently replaced “Occidental.” * Insurance for which 
these symbols stand is available through your Home 
Town Agent, the man who sells the right to feel secure. 
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Buy War Bonds 
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Settling War Contracts Fairly 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


An examination of the court reports of 
the Federal and state courts involving 
litigation over the amount due upon 
final settlement leads to the inescapable 
conclusion: administrative settlements 
are invariably based on a different 
conception of what is just than that 
accorded by the courts. The courts 
have offered a sanctuary from unjust 
and inequitable settlements, if the re- 
ported decisions of these courts from 
1918 to date are to be taken as a guide. 

Now as to the present. On August 20, 


1942, the Secretary of War appointed 
three Army officers together with other 
personnel to be known as the War 
Department “Board of Contract Ap- 
peals.” At its head as president or 
chairman, he appointed a former mem- 
ber of the first world war Board of 
Contract Adjustment. Two other mem- 
bers constitute the board’s so-called 
quasi-judicial machinery. 

Under this board’s procedural rules, a 
majority of the members of the board or 
of a division thereof is required for a 


SS SS SSE 


When your problem 1s 
“Off the beaten path” 


= War- TIME changes create many 

roblems that are “off the beaten 
path.” This bank is known for its 
a to handle unusual situ- 
ations. ... At this time, Shawmut 
experience with difficult banking 


and commercial questions is proving of 
value to correspondent banks through- 
out the nation. Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SSIS SSO SS 


ASK THE 
Shawmut 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


$TREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Inexrance Corporation) 


decision. If a majority of the members 
of the board is unable to agree upon a 
settlement amount or decision, the 
president of such board must submit the 
appeal to the Under Secretary of War 
for final ruling. Also, any member of the 
board or any examiner designated by 
the president may hold hearings, ex- 
amine witnesses, receive evidence and 
report the same to the full board or to 
the appropriate division, if a case is 
pending before a division. No right of 
court appeal is granted in the existing 
forms of war contracts or in current 
regulations; the provisions incorporated 
merely stipulate that the decision of the 
under secretary of the appeals board is 
to be final. No other war agency has 
established any similar contract appeals 
board for the determination of claims 
arising out of the various contracts, 
leases and other agreements entered 
into. 


Tae Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled several times in the 
past that such executive-established 
boards do not possess authority to 
“compel a hearing and adjustment of 
the claims.” Further, that its “deter- 
mination (decision) had no force till 
confirmed by Congress.” The War 
Labor Board experienced the same 
difficulty when it sought to compel the 
attendance of a reluctant or defiant 
witness in the coal dispute. 

Realizing the lack of power in the 
Labor Board, which was created by 
presidential order, Congress ratified the 


powers heretofore lodged in the board- 


and gave it the authority “to decide the 
dispute” and “to require the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of such 
papers, documents, and records as may 
be material” thereto. It might take 
similar action in the case of the War 
Department Board of Contract Ap- 
peals, or perhaps create an overall, 
single, independent and wholly dis- 
connected with any official taint, war 
contract board for all war procurement 
departments and agencies. Such a board 
would possess statutory power to deal 
with all contract claims and disputes 
wherever they might arise in the gi- 
gantic Federal administrative procure- 
ment organization, except on pure legal 
questions. 


Recenrty, the Comptroller General of 
the United States has suggested that a 
provision be incorporated in proposed 
legislation to the effect that power to 
settle claims be given to such officer 
over all canceled war contracts of' the 
Government. A close reading of the 
Federal and state court decisions’ re- 
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versing or overruling his decisions on 
Government contract claims appears to 
likewise eliminate such proposal. 

As for the suggestion of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development with its 
branch or regional courts of claims, the 
author feels that such courts are not 
feasible‘in that there would be a myriad 
of courts with no centralizing or unify- 
ing direction. Precedents of one re- 
gional court would not be precedents of 
another, whereas under a single, overall, 
fact-finding and deciding board, uni- 
fication and precedent and equal treat- 
ment could be more readily accorded. 


Ar ONE time the author felt that 
perhaps the use of formal arbitration on 
disputed claims arising out of cancella- 
tion of war contracts, or those in the 
course of performance, would be adapt- 
able and far more effective than the 
present procedure. (See author’s article 
“Settlement of Government War Con- 
tract Disputes” in the January 1943 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal.) However, as then pointed out 
that with “proper safeguards and im- 
provements” to the pending proposals 
which had to be made, arbitration 
would offer a good answer to the settle- 
ment problem. 

Unfortunately, the pending proposal 


on arbitration is wholly and realistically _ 


impracticable. There is no safeguard 
against excessive arbitration costs, no 
rules of the Federal courts on contract 
claims must be followed, and finally, the 
award of each arbitrator would necessi- 
tate a special appropriation act for pay- 
ment. 


Tuererore, it can be seen from 
the above that, after all, perhaps the 
best remedy for insuring equitable, 
impartial, expert and inexpensive 
adjustment of contract claims 
would be the creation of a War 
Contract Board. This could be very 
easily brought about. All that would 
be necessary is the drafting of an 
appropriate amendment to the 
existing provisions of the pending 
legislative proposals. The amend- 
ment should be so drafted that the 
contractor or other claimant suc- 
ceeding to the contractor's rights 
would still have a day in court on 
purely law matters, over which ex- 
ecutive departments do not have 
authority under present circum- 
stances, and with the further guar- 
antee that expeditious as well as 
fair procedure be made available 
both before such War Contract 
Board and the Federal courts on 
appeal. 
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EXPERIENCE - - - 
PLUS 


ENTERPRISE 


characterizes correspondent banking service at 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


The problems of each of our correspondents are 


met not only with understanding and routine 
efficiency, but with initiative and with that 
individual consideration which is so vital. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


MISSISSIPPI 


Member Federal De- 
posit Insurance 
Corporation 


We Want An 


INSURANCE 
MANAGER 


A well established, rapidly expanding 


The job will gradually work into one of 
added financial and administrative re- 
sponsibility after department is organ- 
ized, limited only by executive capacity 
of the man. 


Qualifications include college degree, 
five to ten years’ purchasing industrial 
or commercial insurance, at least half 
of which experience must be of an 
important character carrying prime re- 


portfolios can eliminate much of the “paperwork 
bottleneck”. Check your indexing and tab every 
hey reference with 


GENUINE-ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


— turn instantly to needed date. Seven colors, 
three widths, for typed, written 
or printed captions. 
Make any size tab in a moment; 
inserts may be changed if 
necessary. 
See Your Stationer Today and arrange 


to supply every desk with time-saving 
MAK-UR-OWN TABS. 


TO USE 


St. Louis 
VALLEY 
Ex- 
ANY | inn 
f GEAR e 
your office 
V 
manufacturer employing about 15,000, 
seeks man with proper qualifications to f eres 
take full responsibility for establishing wastes time — cleorly marked 
and managing corporate insurance de- card files, books, work sheets, folders, 
partment handling all types of coverage 
sponsibility for the function. Prefer a 
post graduate in business administration. 
Give age, experience, education, salary 
c/o BANKING, 22 East 40th St., New s, 
83 


Quick —the Formula! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4()) m=p, and the above formula reduces Jilustration using the amounts in the 


_ 12 (1241) .06 to: 
913 (1—.06) 12 Formula No. 7 
Solving: d 
_12X13X.06 13 (1—d) 
x.94x12 


06 Furthermore, if the loan is for one 
year and repayable in equal monthly in- 
stalments then p=12 and the formula 


g= "94 
g=.0638 or 6.38 per cent reduces to: 


Thus, the loan would be for $106.38 Formula No. 8 
and the borrower would get $100. 
Where payments are made monthly, 


INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through our 545 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency 
is in close touch with every phase of Commercial and Financial 
activity in the Dominion and is well equipped to assist and 
serve corporations, firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO, CANADA 
$. H. LOGAN, President A. E. ARSCOTT, Executive Vice President 
S. M. WEDD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Stree? 


Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — E. H. MITCHELL 


THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 
organization since establishment is that of providing the 
capital needs of worthy public and private borrowers, on 
the one hand, and safeguarding principal and income to 


conservative lenders, on the other. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


preceding illustration: 


g=.0638 or 6.38 per cent 
* * * 
To determine discount rate from 
gross charge rate 
If the gross charge rate is known and 
it is desired to convert it into a discount 
rate, the following formula may be used: 


Formula No. 9 
Illustration: 
d = discount rate in decimals 
g = gross charge rate in decimals— 
0638 
Substituting numbers for symbols: 


.0638 
1+.0638 

Solving: 

_ 

~ 1.0638 


d=.06 or 6 per cent 


These formulas are but a few of the 
many to be found in the field of finan- 
cial mathematics. It is hoped that the 
reader will use them and thus find how 
helpful they can be. 


d 


Invasion Currency 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
pied area of course do not have that 
privilege of converting lire into dollar 
exchange. The question of ultimate re- 
demption of non-American-held lire, 
including occupation lire, is undecided. 

Abroad, outside of the Mediterranean 
and European theatres, our troops have 
used either American or some local cur- 
rency. In the South Pacific, for example, 
dollars, Australian pounds, New Cale- 
donian francs and the like are in use. 
In the United Kingdom our troops are 
paid in sterling. 

In addition to spearhead and occupa- 
tion currency, another special paper cur- 
rency has been used in the Hawaiian 
Islands since soon after Pearl Harbor. 
This consists of United States paper 
currency overprinted both on the face 
and the back with the word, HAWAII. 

During the occupation of the Rhine- 
land after World War I, American 
troops used regular American, French 
and German currency. 
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Whited 


TO BUY 


SAFETY DEPOSIT 
BOXES 


EDWARDS 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Evidence 
801 East 50th Street 


Statement of Ownership 


( Sratement oF THE Ownersnip, MANAGEMENT, Circutation, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE 


or Conoress or Aucust 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933, of BANKING, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1943. 


( State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of BANK.NG, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


@ 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Managers, None. 


( 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) The 
American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (A voluntary unincor- 
porated association of banks; A. L. M. Wiggins, Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, South Carolina, 
President, and Harold Stonier, 22 East goth St., New York 16, N. Y., Executive Manager.) 


( 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
I per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities afte: None. 


( 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


( Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September 1943. 

( Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 17, Reg. No. 
63R44, New York Co. Clk’s No. 408, Reg. No. 4R215. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 
(My appointment expires March 30, 1944.) 
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“Junior has been talking back to his sergeant 
Chicago 15, Illinois again. . . I smell onions on his letter” 


CHECK YOUR INSURANCE 
VS 
VALUES 


Che Phoenix 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun, 


1854 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


WANTED — Comptroller 


RAYON FABRIC MANUFACTURING FIRM, 
located small town in South, approximately 1000 
employees, $5,000,000 sales, want to contact 
capable man, ee with thorough business 
education who has advanced through considerable 
accounting experience. Manufacturing or textile 
experience not essential. Write briefly back- 
ground, education, experience, family status. 
Send snapshot or small ~~ if convenient. 
Also give references, w ill not be contacted 
until and unless applicant consents. Box R, 
c/o BANKING. 


Do You Have a REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEM in the MIAMI AREA? 


We're equip; to render a my realty service 
For reference write your corres) lent ; write 
us regarding your problem. 

OSCAR E. DOOLY, JR., Realtors 
Ingraham Building Miami, Florida 
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THE NATION REGISTERS 


THE 


WILLARD 


WASH 


HOTEL 


History-making leaders choose this 
capital address because of its 
downtown convenience and mod- 
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BANKING’S Advertisers ’ November, 1943 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
The Caples Company 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Ltd. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK... 
Cowan & Dengler, inc. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
The McCormick-Armstrong Company 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
COMPANY.... 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


CASE, J. |, COMPANY... 
Western Advertising Agency 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 


COMPANY, CHICAGO 
George H. Hartman Company 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 


DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


DENVER AND RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY.... 


DEVINE, C. J., & CO.... 
Doremus & Co. 


DIEBOLD, INC....... 
Sweeney & James Co. 


DOOLY, OSCAR E., JR., REALTORS........ 
Robert E. Clarke & Associates 


EDWARDS FINANCE CORPORATION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Beldir ng, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS...... 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY... 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK OF 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF WICHITA.... 
The McCormick-Armstrong Company 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY............ 
Schipper Associates 

FULTON NATIONAL 
Freitag Advertising Agency, Inc. 

GUARANTY TRUST 
Albert Frank-Gventher Law, Inc. 


HALSEY STUART & COMPANY, INC........ 
Doremus & Co. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY.........- 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY... . 
Newell-Emmett Company 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Gventher Low, inc. 


LA MONTE, GEORGE & SON 
Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MAY, GEORGE S. & COMPANY 
Jim Duffy, inc. 


MAYFAIR HOTEL. . . 
Gardner Advertising Company 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Buchanan & Co. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. Serymgeour 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, CLEVELAND 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON .. 
Doremus & Co. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
McConn-Erickson, Inc. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY . cc 
Coolidge Advertising Company 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY. 
Charles E. Vautrain Associates, inc. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Benjamin Eshleman Company 


PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY......... 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY.... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY.... 
Rose-Martin, Inc. 


Pedier & Ryan, Inc. 


RECORDAK.. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


REMINGTON RAND, INC... .. 
Addison Vars, Inc. 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL... ee 
Kelly Nason, Inc. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA.... 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


TENNESSEE, STATE 
C. P. Clark, inc. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
Ven Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY.... 
leeford Advertising Co. 


Romer Advertising Service 
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AMERICA FORE INSURANCE & 
AMERICAN AIRLUNES, INC................. 7 
—in St. Louis 
| 
| We offer complete N. W. Ayer & Son, Ine. ee 2 
collection and transit 
in one of the 
country’s increas- 
ingly important | 
| industrial areas. 
= 375.Million, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, inc. 
75 
87 
- 
\ ern comforts. 63 WILARD 
= 
86 


Most of the figures that 
tell the story of Wichita’s 
growth and what it means 
to the war effort remain a 
military secret... They 


are blacked out for the 


duration. But here is one 


figure we can give you. 


resources 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
IN WICHITA 


$116,416,330.67 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


IN WICHITA 


DOUGLAS AT MARKET BS WICHITA, KANSAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


November 1943 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


E OUTLOOK. There are today certain broad 
currents in the business outlook which do not show 
up exactly in the various indexes but are none the 

less clear and decisive. 

Risk. Without question, there is a new determination 
on the part of business to break the insidious habit of 
leaning on the Government. There is a strong revival of 
the spirit of initiative throughout industry and finance 
and a willingness to resume taking normal risks. Sig- 
nificantly this is happening at a time when business is 
more completely dependent on government money than 
ever before in its history. 

There are several reasons for it. For one thing, con- 
fidence is increasing right along in the prospect that 
there will be many new industrial frontiers ready for 
exploration after the war. Under these circumstances it 
is a logical conclusion that the best way to safeguard 
free enterprise is by taking the ball and carrying it, not 
by worrying and wondering what will happen. 

Post-War Confidence. For a number of reasons there 
is less fear of post-war uncertainties and readjustments 
than heretofore. One reassuring fact has been the stead- 
ily rising volume of ready-to-spend money in the hands 
of people who will be eager to buy things. However, 
there is one stimulator of post-war confidence which is 
probably the biggest single factor of all and that is the 
thoroughgoing way everyone has been sold on the glam- 
orous prospects and opportunities waiting just around 
the famous peace corner. 

The action of the security markets is a reflection of 
this feeling. While the so-called threat of peace still 
causes weakness in war industry shares, the action is 
no longer severe enough to set back the whole list. In 
fact some of the best periods the markets have had 
lately have coincided with the times when hopes of an 
early end of the fighting were at a high point. 

If business could just find some grounds for making 
up its mind definitely that the Government will en- 
courage free enterprise after the war the biggest obsta- 
cle to confidence would be removed. 

Realism. There is more realism on the part of business 
toward the prospect of having the Government keep a 
firm hand for some time on general policies affecting 
foreign trade, transportation, credit, raw materials, 
food, production, distribution and manpower. 

At the same time there is less fear of the Government 
trying to continue to run every detail of business, down 
to the last brick and decimal point. Any theories along 
this line which may have existed before the war have 
collapsed of their own red tape for if all out managed 
economy works so badly in a period when we have war 
discipline to back it up, there is no reason to think that 
it would stand up in normal times. 

We still hear too often the statement that if business 
does not do thus and so, the Government will have to 
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do it. This does not make sense because business cannot 
possibly act with the singleness of purpose and authority 
which is the Government’s everyday prerogative. Busi- 
ness consists of a half million independent corporations 
and a host of other enterprises. 

Reconversion. There seems to be fairly steady progress 
in dealing realistically with such vital post-war matters 
as reconversion reserves, loans to take care of contract 
termination problems, fast action on termination pay- 
ments, definite plans for the disposal of Governmental 
plants and surplus supplies, and other war-to-peace 
problems. 

To be sure, there is still too much thinking in the 
old-fashioned manner of the 30’s when the sovereign 
remedy for all economic ills and distempers was a 
handout in some guise or other. This is especially true 
now of the various treatments being suggested for small 
business. The dole idea is going to die hard. 

The only positive way to help business, large or 
small, is, of course, by making it as easy and simple as 
possible to engage in business activities. A few years 
ago, in the 20’s two young fellows with $500 apiece put 
it together and managed to launch a small export busi- 
ness of their own. The company expanded and became 
quite successful in various lines. 

They could not do it now because there are 60 or 70 
different government agencies with a finger in the for- 
eign trade pie and the result is a frightful maze of 
regulatory and financial pitfalls. 

Embarrassment of Riches. On the other side of the pic- 
ture is that greatest of all paradoxes, namely, that our 
tremendous potential production of peacetime goods is 
our greatest source of unsolved difficulty. Confusion 
arises from the fact that we are going to have capacity 
to produce far more peacetime goods than we can 
possibly use. How to maintain anything like a balance 
of trade between this country with its surplus and coun- 
tries which can support only a very low standard of 
living is a tough one to solve. 

The desire of our farmers and manufacturers to sell 
things abroad is going to be persistent and powerful 
even if we must furnish the buyers with something to 
use for money. Obviously this situation will lead us in 
the future, as it has in the past, into some unusual 
highways and byways of economic socalled reason- 
ing. 

Civilian Supplies. Hopes that civilian goods will be 
more plentiful the nearer we come to final victory have 
little foundation. Furnishing occupied areas with sup- 
plies is an integral part of our war strategy and there 
will be more and more territory needing this help. Until 
the war is really over, civilian needs have not a chance 
in the world in competition with the military because of 
the universal desire to finish the war as soon as 
possible. 
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